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ROBERT HENRYSON AND THE FULGENTIAN HORSE 


In his Testament of Cresseid, Henryson devotes a stanza to a 
description of the four horses of the sun. Recent editors of 
Henryson, although they agree that the names of the sun’s horses 
derive from Ovid, disagree specifically concerning the spelling of 
the fourth horse’s name. In the light of new evidence, I venture 
to suggest that this disagreement may be resolved, the correct text 
established, and Henryson’s source located. 

The stanza in question is as follows (ll. 211-217): 


The first was soyr, with Mane als reid as Rois, 
Callit Eoye into the Orient; 

The secund steid to Name hecht Ethios, 
Quhitlie and paill, and sum deill ascendent; 
The third Peros, richt hait and richt fervent; 
The feird was blak, callit Philologie 

Quhilk rollis Phebus doun into the sey.* 


Comment on this passage is largely concerned with the spelling 
of the word, Philologie, in an attempt to restore order among the 
confusion of various preceding forms.? The first discussion of the 


1H. H. Wood, Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (Edinburgh, 1933), 
p. 112. 

*Henryson’s text is based upon two early editions that presumably 
drew from a lost original. They are William Thynne’s Chaucer (London, 
1532), and the Testament of Cresseid, edited by Henry Charteris (Edin- 
burgh, 1593). The former gives the spelling Philologee, the latter 
Philologie. 

The confusion among the texts of early editors may be briefly indi- 
cated by Sibbald’s spelling of Phlegone, and Laing’s spelling of Phlegonie. 
See J. Sibbald, Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, 4 vols. (Edinburgh 1802), 
and D. Laing, Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (Edinburgh, 1865). 
These forms are incorporated in the text without comment. 


239 
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question occurs in Skeat, who adopts the spelling Philegoney. 
His comment on the passage is as follows: 


The names of the four horses are curiously corrupted from the names 
given in Ovid, Met. ii, 153, viz. Eéus, Aethon, Pyréeis, and Phlegon. As 
Eous means ‘ belonging to the dawn,’ we may consider the words into the 
Orient, i. e. in the East, as explanatory of the name Hoy; ‘called Eoy, 
(which signifies) in the East.’ As to the name of the last horse, it was 
obviously meant to take the form Philegoney, in order to rime with sey 
(sea), and I have therefore restored this form. The two authorities ... 
give it in the amazing form Philologie (Philologee), which can only 
mean ‘ philology! ’ * 


Smith prefers the spelling Phlegonie, commenting as follows: 


The names of the four steeds of the Sun are drawn, with some latitude 
in spelling, from Ovid., Met., ii, 153-155:— 
“Interea volucres Pyroeis, et Eous, et Aethon, 
Solis equi, quartusque Phlegon, hinnitibus auras 
Flammiferis implent pedibusque repagula pulsant.” 
The last (Phlegon) appears in both texts in the quaint form Philolo- 
gie or Philologee. Skeat reconstructs the line— 
“The feird was blak callit Philegoney ”; 
but it seems better to read thus— 
“The feird was blak (and) callit Phlegonie.” ¢ 


Wood returns to one of the two original spellings, Philologie, 
apparently under a misconception, commenting as follows: 


The names of the four steeds derive from Ovid’s Metamorphoses... . 
In both Charteris and Thynne, Phlegon appears as Philologee. K and SJ 
give the correct reading.® 


Dickins uses the spelling of Skeat, stating in his glossary, 


Philegoney, Phlegon (Ovid, Met. u, 154), an obvious correction of the 
Charteris Philologie and Thynne’s Philologee.® 


*W. W. Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxford, 1897), p. 523. 

*G. G. Smith, Poems of Robert Henryson, STS, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 
1906-14), 1, 48. 

5H. H. Wood, op. cit., p. 256. The misconception derives from the fact 
that both Charteris and Thynne do not give the same spelling. See above, 
note 2. K stands for Kinaston who edited the poem circa 1640. SJ 
refers to an undated MS in St. John’s College, Cambridge. Both of these 
texts, however, are late, and accordingly of secondary importance. 

*B. Dickins, The Testament of Cresseid (Edinburgh, 1925), p. 38. 
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Apparently Henryson’s editors were unaware of the fact that 
the various traditions of the sun’s horses, long established in Greek 
literature,’ may be found to resolve themselves into two main 
streams in the Middle Ages. For lack of precedent, I have arbi- 
trarily labeled them the Ovidian and the Fulgentian. Modern 
scholarship, it may be noted, has in general erred in emphasizing 
the former and ignoring the latter.* The traditions vary in pre- 
senting different names for the four horses, and a different set of 
individual characteristics for each horse. Since Ovid, alone, does 
not give individual characteristics for each horse, although his 
followers do, I am illustrating the Ovidian tradition by the Ovide 
Moralisé. In this work, the sun’s horses are described thus (11, 
292-296) : 

Pirouz, qui rouges a le poil 
A droite samblance de fu 
Et Eoiiz, qui blanc refu, 


Ethon, cui resplent la colour, 
Et Phlegon, plains de grant chalour.® 


This Ovidian version is further consistently followed by Ber- 
chorius,*® Froissart,** and, in part, by Lydgate*? and Chaucer.** 


On the other hand, Fulgentius writes of the same four horses as 
follows: 


Unde & ipsius equis condigna sic nomina posuerunt, id est Erythreus, 
Actaeon, Lampos, Philogeus. Erythreus Graece rubeus dicitur, quod a 


7™See W. H. Roscher, Lewicon (Leipzig, 1886-90), under Helios and 
Phaeton. 

§“Qvids glinzende Darstellung der Sage ist fast fiir alle spiateren 
Dichter massgebend gewesen. ... Auch die mythographische Litteratur 
ist fast ganz durch Ovid beeinflusst.” See Roscher, op. cit., under 
Phaeton. 

We may anticipate this exposition in order to observe how misleading 
such statements are in the light of the fact that the poets Gower and 
Henryson utilize a version other than the Ovidian, either in whole or in 
part, as well as the mythographers Fulgentius, Hyginus, the three Vatican 
Mythographers, and Pseudo-Bede. See below, p. 4. 

®Ed. de Boer, Koninklijke Akademie, xxx, No. 3 (Amsterdam, 1931). 

1° Opera Omnia (am Hoff, 1712), 1, 400. 

11Ta Prison Amoureuse, I, 272, in Oeuvres de Froissart, ed. M. A. 
Scheler (Brussels, 1870). 

2 Troy Book, ed. H. Bergen, HETS (London, 1906), 1, 623, 626-9; 1, 
2386-7; mm, 9-10. 

18 Troilus and Criseyde, 11, 1703-4. 
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matutino Sol lumine rubicundus exsurgat: Actaeon splendens dicitur, 
quod tertiae horae [momentis] vehemens insistens lucidior fulgeat: Lam- 
pos vero ardens, dum ad umbilicum diei centratum conscenderit circulum. 
Philogeus Graece terram amans dicitur, quod hora nona proclivior, vergens 
occasibus pronus incumbat.** 


This Fulgentian version is even more consistently followed by the 
three Vatican Mythographers*® and Gower.*® In order to make 
these two contrasting traditions available for consideration, I have 
appended a short outline at the conclusion of this paper, designed 
to bring out the differences, and at the same time, the widespread 
dissemination of these traditions. 

Both traditions are found, however, with significant minor varia- 
tions, in a popular work of the ninth century entitled De Mundi 
Coelestis Terrestrisque Constitutione Liber, by Pseudo-Bede.*” In 
this work, the horses of the sun are described as follows: 


Sol secundum poetas dicitur in curru vehi quem trahunt equi, quorum 
haee sunt nomina, secundum Fulgentium. Primus, Erythros, id est, rubens, 
quia mane sol rubet. Secundus Acteon, id est, splendens, quia circa tertia 
clarius lucet. Tertius Lampon, id est, ardens; nam in meridie est fer- 
vidissimus. Quartus Philoges, id est, amans terram; nam nobis occidendo 
videtur appropriare. 

Sed secundum Ovidium habet alia haec nomina: Eous, id est, oriens, vel 
surgens. Aethon, id est, elatus. Pyrois, id est, igneus: Phlegon, id est, 
acclivis, quia primum sol surgit, dehinc elevatur, postea fervet, in fine 
autem diei inclinatur ad occasum. 


It may be stated at once that the evidence points to this passage as 
Henryson’s probable source. If an intermediate version exists, it 
has not been found.*® 


14 Mythologicon, p. 638, in Auctores Mythographi Latini, ed. A. van 
Staveren (Lugd. Bat. Amstelaed, 1742). 

15 These three authors have been edited together by H. B. Bode, in 
Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum (Cellis, 1834), pp. 36; 81; 202. 

16 Confessio Amantis, VII, 853-7, in Poems of Thomas Gower, ed. G. C. 
Macaulay (Oxford, 1899). See also J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, xc, 
1154, for another appearance of the Fulgentian version. 

17 J, P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, xc, 900. See P. Duhem, Le Systéme du 
Monde (Paris, 1913-17), m1, 76ff. See also, J. L. E. Dreyer, Mediaeval 
Astronomy, in Studies in the History and Method of Science, ed. C. Singer 
(Oxford, 1921), m1, 106; C. W. Jones, A Note on Concepts of the Inferior 
Planets in the Middle Ages, in Isis (February, 1936), xxiv, 397-9. 

18 As might be expected, descriptions of the sun’s horses are found, if at 
all, among the writers who deal with mythology. Early allusions to horses 
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The case for Henryson’s obligation to this passage may be briefly 
indicated. Only in the second paragraph of the above quotation, 
referring to the sun’s horses secundum Ovidium, are the horses 
named in the exact order found in Henryson. This fundamental 
similarity may be found in no other version. Again, an unique 
parallel may be found in the individual characteristics of two of 
the horses. Thus, Henryson’s first horse, “ Callit Eoye, into the 
Orient,” finds a precedent in the Hous, id est, oriens of Pseudo- 
Bede. Likewise, both versions agree as to the second horse. Henry- 
son’s “ Peros, richt hait and richt fervent,” duplicates to the ex- 
tent of an almost identical spelling the igneus ... postea fervet of 
Pseudo-Bede. A further possibility occurs in the parallel of Henry- 
son’s “sum deill ascendent,” to the elatus . . . dehinc elevatur of 
this passage. It should be repeated that these resemblances occur 
only in the De Mundi, and moreover, only in this work are they 
applied to the identical horses. The most interesting possibility of 
Henryson’s debt to Pseudo-Bede, however, remains to be briefly 
mentioned. 


Returning to the spelling of the fourth horse’s name, with which, 
as we have seen, the editors of Henryson have been particularly 


concerned, it becomes evident in the light of the two traditions, that 
the spelling of Philologie or Philologee in Henryson’s text, derives 
from the Fulgentian spelling of Philoges, rather than the Ovidian 
form of Phlegon. On this point, the exigencies of riming may be 
invoked, just as Skeat invoked them. For the form Philoges adapts 


consist of Virgil’s Aethon (Aeneid, x1, 89), Martial’s Aethonem and 
Xanthum (vit, Ep. 21), and the Pyroenta of Valerius Flaccus (Argo- 
nautica, v, 32). In later times, Hyginus offers a rare third version that 
had no discernible influence (van Staveren, op. cit., pp. 302-3. See also 
table at the end of this study), Lactantius Placidus parrots Ovid’s names 
verbatim (Idem, p. 795), while Martianus Capella and Albricus Phi- 
losophus make no mention of the sun’s horses whatsoever. 

I should like to add, for the benefit of future investigators, that I have 
been unable to find any descriptions of the sun’s horses, for example, 
among such widely divergent groups as astronomers, astrologers, and 
patristic writers. Among the works examined, I may mention the astro- 
nomical writings of Manilius, Ptolemy, and Firmicus, the astrological 
writings of Albohazen, Alchabitus, Almansor, and Messala, and the patristic 
writings contained in Migne’s great edition, among others. Further, the 
works of the encyclopedist, Vincent de Beauvais, offered nothing on this 
point. 
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itself, both in its number of syllables and its potential end-rime to 
Henryson’s immediate purposes, far better than Phlegon, the form 
into which his editors have attempted to force the text. The con- 
clusion seems possible that Henryson, with Pseudo-Bede’s De 
Mundi open before him, rejected the Ovidian spelling and went 
back a few lines to the Fulgentian form. This suggestion would at 
the same time explain the mixture of the two traditions in Henry- 
son and fix the source for the entire passage. 

In the light of the evidence briefly outlined, which may not be 
further elaborated in this short note, it appears reasonable to aban- 
don attempts to emend Henryson’s text in this instance, and to 
allow the names of the four horses of the sun to stand as they origi- 
nally appeared.*® 


PRECEDENTS FOR HENRYSON’S Four HorsEs oF THE SUN 
Ovidian Fulgentian 

i. Ovid i. Fulgentius 

Pyrois, Eous, Aethon, Phlegon Erythreus ... rubeus .. . matutino 
Actaeon . . . splendens . . . tertia 

hora 

Eous . . . oriens vel surgens Lampos ... ardens... umbilicum 
Aethon ... elatus... elevatur diei . 


Pyrois . . . igneus . . . fervet Philogeus . . . terram amans, hora 
Phlegon . . . acclivis nona 


ii. Bede (in part) 


ili. Lactantius Placidus ii. Bede (in part) 


Pyrois, Eous, Aethon, Phlegon Erythros ...rubeus . .. mane 


** Parenthetically, an interesting speculation arises in connection with 
the analogy of the sun’s horses to the four periods of the day. Did these 
mediaeval authors conceive of the four horses as running four abreast or 
in relay? MHenryson, for example, says “ Philologie, quhilk rollis Phebus 
doun into the sey.” The inference is justified that Philologie did this 
work alone. The solution seems to be that in the mediaeval search for 
symbolic analogy, the sun’s horses accumulated such a wealth of indi- 
vidual characteristics, that they appeared to work in relay, although 
paradoxically, the writers never thought of them other than as four- 
abreast. This conclusion is reinforced by Ovid, who clearly writes of the 
team as four-abreast (See Metamorphoses, 1, 1ff.). Likewise, the icon- 
ography of the sun’s horses points to the same conclusion. See B. A. 
Fuchs, Die Ikonographie der 7 Planeten (Munich, 1909), plates ii and iii; 
and A. Frey-Sallmann, Aus dem Nachleben antiker Gottergestalten (Leip- 
zig, 1931), plates x and xi. 
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Ovidian 
iv. Ovide Moralisé *° 
Pirouz...rouges... fu 
Eoiiz . . . blanc 
Ethon ... resplent la colour 
Phlegon . . . grant chalour 
v. Berchorius 
Aethon . . . rubeus 
Eous .. . splendens 
Pyrois ... ardens 
Phlegon . . . urens terram 
vi. Froissart 


Pirrous ... rouge 

Eous ... blans com neje 
Ethon 

Phlegron . . . calour 

vii. Lydgate 

Pirous so rede 

Pirrous ... up drawe 
Flegonte 

vii. Chaucer 


Pirous 


Hyginus 


Eos, Aethiops, Bronte, Sterope 


Fulgentian 


Acteon ... splendens .. . circa ter- 
tiam 

Lampon ... ardens .. . meridie 

Philoges ... amans terram .. . occi- 
dendo 


iii. Bede (2) 
Erytheus . . . rubeus 
Acteus . . . splendens 


Lampas ... ardens 
Philogeus . . . amans terram 


iv. Myth. Vat. I 


Erythraeus ...rubeus ... matutino 

Aethon .. . splendens 

Lampus ... ardens 

Philogeus . . . terram amans... 
vespere 


v. Myth. Vat. II 

Erythraeus ...rubeus.. . matutino 

Aethon ... splendens . . . tertia hora 

Lampus ... ardens ... summum 
diei 

Philogeus .. . terrae amans... nona 
hora 


vi. Myth. Vat. III 


Erythraeus ... rubens .. . mane 
Aethon ... splendens .. . hora tertia 
Lampos .. . lucens, ardens . . . die 
media 
Philogeus . . 
occidendo 


. amans terram... 


vii. Gower 

Eritheus . .. hote... red 
Acteos the bryhte 
Lampes 

Philogeus 


Early Forms: Homer’s Lampum, Phaethontem; Virgil’s Aethon; Mar- 
tial’s Aethonem, Xanthum; Valerius Flaccus’ Pyroenta. 


Yale University 


MARSHALL W. STEARNS 


2° For variant spellings in the prose versions of the Ovide Moralisé, see 
U. D. Hunt, Le Sommaire en Prose (Paris, 1925), p. 10. 
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MS SLOANE 3548, FOLIO 158 


The leaf from a medieval catalogue of books which is folio 158 
in MS Sloane 3548 in the British Museum, is paper without water- 
mark. There is no inscription or other external evidence of its 
history. There is no medieval folio mark. The hand is English and 
fifteenth century, and MS Sloane 3548, a fifteenth century book, 
is the entry at lines 31-2 in the following transcript. The owners’ 
names are English? and many texts are of English origin.? Mar- 
ginal marks indicate fifty entries. Where the word item occurs in 
the text it may not begin a new entry since the Practica Johannis 
Ardern in MS Sloane 3548 is catalogued as an item; possibly it 
was regarded as a second part of the volume, for it is earlier than 
the texts that precede it. The note, Liber Roberti Maycotte, on 
the first page of the Practica, folio 26, was probably there before 
this text was bound up in the Sloane MS. Any entry said to be 
in uno quaterno may, like the Sloane MS, be a volume. Only about 
a dozen entries are said to be in uno volumine or in uno libro, and 
all the rest are in uno quaterno. In line 7 this phrase, if it is com- 
pared with in volumine ligato in lines 8 and 9, seems to imply that 
the quaternus is not bound; but the binding of a quaternus is some- 
times mentioned or referred to as in i uno parvo quaterno cum 
nigro opertorio (1. 34), and i uno magno hirsuto quaterno (1. 21). 
In Item vj quaternt Alberti de animalibus (ll. 79-80), quaternus 
means liber since the Animalia is in six books, and most medieval 
cataloguers would have used tractatus rather than quaternus in 
quaternus de cura equorum (1. 65), so that Item wj quaterni de 
medicinis (1, 24) may be a treatise in three books or three treatises, 
and the Item ij quaterni de transitu ad Jerusalem (ll. 76-7) is in 
two books, like Mandeville’s Travels. 

The syntax is lost at times, as in Isidorus de creaturarum (1. 49), 
and the order of the text is not always unmistakable; for example, 
Item Hugo de consciencia (1. 4) is appended to the completed de- 
scription of a volume. After North’ (1. 68) there was no room for 
scilicet sancti Jacobi North’ (1. 69); it was written below but im- 
mediately after the entry in the next line and as an emendation to 


1 See the note to line 48 of the text. 
2 See the index to the text in notes 3 and 4. 
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the text, as if it had been taken over carelessly from another draft 
of the catalogue. More often than not the author’s name is omitted.® 
The anonymous titles include much theology and science and some 
literature.* Some titles are unusual, for example, Liber nemroth’ 
(1. 79), possibly a work in French beginning “ Nemroth.” The 
chronicle entitled de adventu Normannorum in Angliam (1. 27) 
may be the text of this title in MS Bodl. 712 (S. C. 2619) or the 
Cluniac chronicle in MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 433. 
The Milk et breed (1. 25) occurs with texts commonly with Chau- 
cer’s Astrolabe, and the Astrolabe is called Bred and milk for chil- 
dren in some of the manuscripts, but this copy is apparently not 
any known manuscript.® 


*’ Authors mentioned are: Albertus Magnus (1. 80), Alred of Rievaulx 
(20-1), Augustine of Hippo (5-6, 36, 40-1, 44, 53, 61, 75), Bartholomeus 
Brixiensis (66), Bernard of Clairvaux (12, 41, 83), Galen (22), Gregory 
the Great (56, 64), Hugo de St. Victore (4), Isidore of Seville (49), 
Jerome (46), John Ardern (32), John Beleth (43), John Ruysbroek (18), 
Lanfrane (23), Macer (33), Martinus Polonus (28), Mesue (31), Nicholas 
medicus (30), Nicholas de Lyra (57), Nicholas Trivet (12), Otho (58), 
Petrus Alphonsus (58), Peter of Blois (72), Peter of Cluny (10-1, 43), 
Peter Comestor (3, 20), Richard Hampole (14), Richard de St. Victore 
(5), Robert Holeote (55), Thomas Bonaventura (18-9), Vincent of Beau- 
vais (27), Walter Hilton (17, 40, 76), Willelmus Parisiensis or de Alvernia 
(1), and William de Montibus (79). Some authors not mentioned are 
Robert Grosseteste (35), John Chrysostom (17), Palladius (65), John 
Gadsden (29), and Chaucer (25). 

‘Theology (17, 37-8, 43-4, 52-3, 72), ethics (12, 13, 44), penitentials 
(35, 38-9), the church (16, 58, 80), prayers (4, 31, 82), sermons (19, 77, 
80-1), coneordances or anthologies (2, 42), Biblical commentary (20, 50, 
52); astronomy (16, 25-6, 68-9, 71, 78), calendars (20, 50, 52), mathe- 
maties (15, 54), alchemy (70), lapidary (33), husbandry (65), medicine 
(15, 22-5, 29, 31, 33, 51, 59, 75, 79, 81); verse (4, 60, 82), narrative (3, 48, 
62, 72, 76-7, 82), saints’ lives (3, 7-11, 46-7), vision (60, 72-3), prophecy 
(16, 81), dialogue (61), history (27). 

5'The manuscripts called Bred and milk are Bodl. 619 (S. C. 2151), E 
Museo 54 (S. C. 3554), and Bodl. 68 (S. C. 2142). The others are: at 
Oxford, E Museo 116 (S. C. 3617), Digby 72, Ashmole 360, 391, 393, and 
Rawlinson Mise. 3 and 1370 (MSS 29 and 291 among the quartos in Thomas 
Rawlinson’s sale catalogue by Thomas Ballard, March, 1733-4); at Cam- 
bridge, Corpus Christi College, 424, St. John’s College, 105 (E2), Trinity 
College, R. 15.18 (941), University Library, Dd. 3.53, and Dd. 12.51; in 
the British Museum, Add. 23002 (MS 27 in the sale catalogue of Dr. Cox 
Macro by Christie, 1820, MS 314 in the sale of Dawson Turner by Puttick 
and Simpson, 1859), Add. 29250, Egerton 2622 (probably MS 349 in the 
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Nothing is known of the history of the Sloane MS. Neither May- 
cotte nor any of the former owners mentioned in the catalogue is 
readily found in the records.° The book of North’ scilicet saneti 
Jacobi North’ belonged presumably to the Augustinian abbey of 
St. James, Northampton.” The catalogue can hardly be from an 
Augustinian house, for the Vita sancti Benedictt (1. 10) is only 
rarely in catalogues of English Benedictine houses and not at all in 
the extant Augustinian catalogues, while the works of Peter of 
Cluny, of which this house had two texts, were customarily owned 
by Benedictine—or Cistercian, Carthusian, or Cluniac—houses. If 
North’ is Northampton, then the Sloane MS is probably—though 
by no means certainly—from a house of the Benedictine order or 


sale catalogue of Sir Joseph Jekyll by Cock, January 21, 1740, as this MS 
contained, besides the Astrolabe, Varia opuscula of Robert Grosseteste, and 
the de sphera of John de Sacro Bosco cum multis aliis), Sloane 261, 314 
(MS 73 in the sale catalogue of the duke of Lauderdale by John Bullord, 
January 25, 1691-2), and 446; Brussels 4869 (15917); Phillipps 11955 
(MS 837 in the sale catalogue of Joseph Ames by Langford, 1760, MS 955 
in the sale catalogue of Sir Peter Thompson by Evans, 1815, MS 188 in the 
Phillipps sale, June 6, 1898, to Quaritch, MS 65 in the Quaritch catalogue, 
no. 193, 1899) ; MS Ashburnham (MS 924 in the sale catalogue of Edmund 
F. Bourke by Evans, July, 1831, to Cochran, MS 210 in the sale of George 
Wilkinson by Evans, July 11, 1836, to Pickering, MS 71 in the Appendix 
to the Ashburnham catalogue, May 1, 1899, to Leighton, MS 438 in the 
George Dunn catalogue, part I, 1913, to Maggs, MS 30 in the Maggs cata- 
logue, no. 308, 1913) ; MS 72 in the Sotheby catalogue, November 12, 1928, 
Sir Hercules Read; MS Clarendon, not known to be extant, no. 3 among 
the Libri Math., in the Tenisoniana et Dugdaliana (1692), and in Edward 
Bernard’s Catalogi librorum MSS Anglie et Hibernie (1697), a quarto 
containing also Temporum prognostica in English and Vita S. Willelmi 
and Epigrammata Ricardi de Snetesham in Latin; and MS 423 in the sale 
catalogue of Henry Brouncker Willson by Gerard, 1790, to Simcoe, a “ MS 
on Geomancy with Chaucer’s Astrolabe on paper,” not known now unless 
it is the manuscript in the library of the duke of Northumberland described 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, mI, 111, as the “ Bibill of 
Geomancy in English with a treatise of the Astrolabe.” The MS mentioned 
by Miss Hammond as among the Hatton manuscripts may be one of the 
E Museo manuscripts. The Boies Penrose MS is the Read MS. 

* Maycotte seems too early to be the executor of John Roper of Eltham, 
Letters and papers of Henry VIII, tv, part I, no. 72 (1524). 

*If the house were the hospital of St. James, Northallerton, the book 
mentioned here would be said to be sancti Jacobi de Alvertone, according 
to the inscription on the seal of the house, Victoria County History, York- 
shire, III, 317. 
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one of its branches in or near Northampton. St. Andrew’s, North- 
ampton is the most likely house. It seems to have had a classified 
library, for one of the extant books, MS. Bodl. Auct. D. I. 8 (S. C. 
2761), is marked E. 3. A cell to the Cluniac house of St. Mary, 
La Charité-sur-Loire, St. Andrew’s, like other alien priories, suf- 
fered heavy depredation during the French wars. In 1386 the 
abbot of St. James’s and others were commissioned to examine the 
losses of the priory.* Peter of Cluny addressed one of his letters to 
St. Andrew’s.® St. James’s had a good small library, according to 
the Registrum doctorum Anglie or Franciscan catalogue,’® and has 
been conjectured to be the source of MS Royal 8 F X in the British 
Museum because of the title, Cantuartensis super Job, which is also 
in MS Oriel College, Oxford, 53, a book of St. Andrew’s, North- 
ampton ; but the books listed in the Royal MS as borrowed by John 
de Haliwell (c. 1300) include the Bibliotheca Roberti de Daven- 
tria, a Ramsey abbey book,’ and John de Haliwell is a Ramsey 
name, the name of an almoner of Henry VIII’s time * and of a 
witness to the Ramsey charter, MS Add. 33047 in the British 
Museum, which is late thirteenth century. The Carmelite friar 
who is mentioned twice in the Sloane fragment (ll. 51, 70) may be 
one of the Northampton Carmelites. Little is known of English 
Cluniac libraries. The fragmentary catalogue in MS Bodl. 751 
(S. C. 2518) has been ascribed to Bermondsey.*® It lists the Con- 
suetudinarium Cluniacense but is not necessarily Cluniac on that 
account as some Benedictine houses, Reading and Peterborough, for 
instance,'* had this text. The Vite quatwor abbatum de Cluniaco 


8 Calendar of the patent rolls of Richard II (1385-9), p. 168; another 
record of depredation mentions books, Calendar of entries in the papal 
registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Papal Letters, IV, 454. 

® Victoria County History, Northamptonshire, 1, 103. 

1°'MS Tanner 165 from a photostat copy which I have by courtesy of the 
Bodleian Library (see note 1 to the text of the Sloane fragment below). 
There are about thirty entries from St. James’s, five from Titchfield, a 
library of about 200 volumes, fifteen from Lanthony where there were 
about 450, and about 280 from Christ Church, Canterbury where there were 
more than 1800. 

11 Chronicon abbatiae Rameseiensis, ed. W. D. Macray (London, 1886), 
pp. 356-67. 

12MS Cotton Julius F IX (British Museum), f. 1. 

18.N. Denholm-Young, English Historical Review, xLvmt (1933), 431. 
14TIn the Reading catalogue among the service books at the end, Hnglish 
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likewise does not prove the anonymous catalogue in MS Harley 50 
(British Museum) to be from a Cluniac house, for Christ Church, 
Canterbury had a copy of the Vite.**° MS Harley 50 seems to be 
from the north of England as there is a contemporary note on the 
verso of the catalogue that the Nevilles and the Percys fought in 
1454 in agro juxta Catton’, perhaps near Topcliffe and pretty cer- 
tainly in the region of the other battles between Nevilles and Percys 
at Beverley, Stamford Bridge, Castleton, and Towton. The house, 
if Cluniac, is likely to be Pontefract, if Benedictine, St. Mary’s, 
York. In the Registrum doctorum Anglie Lewes library appears 
as one of the greater libraries, about five times the size of Lenton 
and about ten times the size of Clifford and Farley, cells to Lewes, 
while the other Cluniac libraries, Castleacre, Montacute, St. An- 
drew’s, Northampton, and Thetford, appear as small or negligible. 
There were 130 books at Farley when an inventory of the priory 
goods was made in 11 Edward III: 


. Vj libros [ ] vnde ij. passionaria. iiij omeliaria et j librum qui 
vocatur vitas patrum precii xl. s Item j portiphorium precii toto 
Cxxx libros in libraria quorum nomina continentur in vna 

tabula ibidem et de eorum precio ignoratur.’® 


No list of Farley books is known to be on record in modern times. 


In the following transcript of the Sloane fragment the spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and arrangement of the original are 
retained as far as possible. Some marks of punctuation are re- 
corded in the notes. All periods are included whether with abbre- 
viations or not, as no system is apparent. Brackets indicate can- 
celled matter and additions by a second hand. Where a letter ap- 
pears in several different large forms only the form used at the 
beginning of an entry is taken to be the capital.’ 


Historical Review, tx (1888), 113 ff., and MS 12.0 in the Peterborough 
catalogue, M. R. James, List of manuscripts formerly in Peterborough abbey 
library, Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, v (Oxford, 1926). 

18 MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 161. 

1¢ An indenture between Thomas de Knaresburgh, clerk, and Gilbert de 
Berewyk, sheriff of Wiltshire, C47/18/1/17. It is not dated; the date is 
inferred from other indentures in C47/18/1 and from Berewyk’s term as 
sheriff. 

1 Transcribed from the original and checked with a photostat copy which 
I have by courtesy of the British Museum, one of a collection purchased 
out of the stipend of the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, the 
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Parisiensis. de vicijs et virtutibus in ij voluminibus. ligatis * 

Distincciones in theologia* vsque ad capitulum leuis vel leuitas. in 
quaterno. 

Narraciones deuote.* magister historiarum* abbreuiatus. Narraciones 
de vij sapientibus ° 

Jtem officium sancte trinitatis metrice in vno quaterno. Jtem hugo 
de consciencia. 

Ricardus de sancto victore de potestate ligandi atque soluendi. Sermo 
sancti Augustini. de 

castitate. Jtem soliloquia eiusdem in vno quaterno. 

Reuelaciones sancte Matildis in vno quaterno 

Reuelaciones sancte Katerine de Senys in j volumine ligato. 

Reuelaciones sancte Brigide in vno volumine ligato 

Vita sancti benedicti. Vite diuersorum patrum. Vita sancti Whfrici. 
Vita sancti Godrici. Nar- 

raciones petri cluniacensis.” et plura alia in .ix. quaternis papiri. fis 
stephani martyris.® 

Quaternus nicholai triuet. Meditaciones bernardi. libellus de modo 
viuendi.* Quedam 

summa de vicijs capitalibus.*° Tractatus de x. mandatis. Speculum 
peccatoris * [ | hoes 

Jtem xij. capitula ricardi hampole. in vno quaterno. — 

Algorismus. De diuinacione demonum.** de blasfemia in spiritum 
sanctum. Medicine. Compotus 

Theorica planetarum. Jndulgencie romane. Prophecia. scilicet. versus 
bridlyngton’ in j quaterno. 


American Association of University Women, 1933-4, to be deposited in an 
American library as the gift of the Fellowship. 


2In the scribe’s hand but slightly larger, as in libro, etc., in line 30 and 


in Statuta, etc., in line 58. As to the period after volwminibus, compare 
line 8. 


* Commonly Distinctiones theologie or theologice. 
‘Possibly Narraciones deuote de domina nostra. 
5 Peter Comestor. 

* Commonly Historia or Dicta. 

™ Probably the Miracula corporis Christi. 


® MS: fis stephi mris. If the catalogue is from a Cluniac house, it may 


be significant that in the Cluniac chronicle in MS Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 433, at the year 1061 is: Incepit locus 8. Marie de Carit. 
Stephani. 





® Perhaps Bernard’s de modo bene vivendi. 

10 This and the next may be by Robert Grosseteste. 

11 Ascribed to Augustine, Bernard, Cesarius Arelatensis, and Rolle. 
12MS: in t, crossed out. 

18 This and the next may be by Augustine. 
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Epistola. W. Hilton’. De iij generibus inclusionis. Nemo lerditur ** 
nisi a seipso 

libri Johannis Rosbruk.** Jtinerarium thome bonaventure. Jtem de 
itineribus eternitatis 

secundum eundem. Sermo ductus est ihesus in desertum in vno quaterno. 

Kalendaria.*® Allegoria ** historiarum secundum magistrum petrum. 
Figuraciones historiarum generalium.’* Alredus 

de amicicia. in vno magno hirsuto quaterno. — 

Anathomia galieni. Quaternus de coloribus phisice. Alfabetum 
herbarum.’® Quid 

pro quo.”° Lamfrancus. Tractatus de arte sirurgie. De aquis tingentibus 
diuersos colores. 

Secretum philosophorum.** Jtem iij. quaterni de medicinis. in j 
quaterno. — 

Milk et breed.** De naturis planetarum.”* Due composiciones nauis.** 
De xij. signis.*4 Com- 

posicio astrolabij.2* Tractatus de spera.*° in vno quaterno. — 

De adventu normannorum in angliam.*’ Jtem alia vincenc’ in speculo 
historiali. Jtem cronica 

martini de pontificibus et imperatoribus. in vno quaterno. 

Rosa medicine ** cum alijs. in vno volumine ligato. 


** MS: long r, not y, in leditur. Probably by John Chrysostom. 

*® Probably Ruysbroek’s de ornatu spiritualium nuptiarum, in MSS Royal 
6 BIX and Wore. Cath, F80, and in the Syon monastery catalogue, M20 
and N87 (Cambridge, 1898), ed. Mary Bateson. 

1°MS: Kalendar’, as in 1. 47. 

17 Commonly Allegorie. 

18 MS: histor’, as in 1. 20, and gen’. 

29 Also in 1. 59. 

2° A list of drugs to be used for rarer drugs; for the full title see MSS 
Ashmole 399, 1397, 1398. 

*1 Chaucer’s Astrolabe. 

22 With Chaucer’s Astrolabe in MS Ashmole 360. 

°° MS: naui is crossed out in nauis. With the Astrolabe in MSS Add. 
23002 and Egerton 2622 is Composicio navicule, but a Practica de com- 
posicione navis, quadrantis, et cilindri is ascribed to John de Slape. 

** With the Astrolabe in MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 424 is 
Compendium de ewistentia lunae in signis. 

25 With the Astrolabe in MS Bodl. 68 is ad faciendum astrolabium. A 
Composicio Astrolabii occurs with the Slape text cited in note 23. 

2° With the Astrolabe in MSS Trinity College, Cambridge, 941 and 
Egerton 2622. 

2? Perhaps the chronicle of this title in MS Bodl. 712 or the Cluniac 
chronicle in MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 433. 

28 Probably by John Gadsden. 
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30 Antidotarius nicholai cum nominali herbarum ** et alijs in vno [ Lae 

libro nigro ligato. 

Oraciones pro quolibet psalmo.*t Medicine Mesue.** Alie medicine ** a 
capite ad pedes. Jtem 

practica Johannis Ardren’.** in vno quaterno. — 

Lapidarius. Macer de virtute herbarum. Jtem alij quatuor quaterni 
de alijs medici- 

nis. in vno paruo quaterno cum nigro opertorio. Jtem ij quaterni cum 
alijs friuolis. — 

Jnquisicio confessorum in confessione. De manducacione corporis 
christi. Templum domini.** Enche- 

ridion augustini. Vita trium virginum. scilicet. Elizabeth. cristine. et 
Marie Oegenes. 

Littere quedam de vita sancte Katerine de Senys. [ ]** Jtem. de 
ordi- 

nibus angelorum.*? Summa de virtutibus. De modo confitendi. Jtem 
penitencie de 

iure litate ** pro diuersis criminibus. in vno albo quaterno. in quo *® 
fuit omnigedrium. — 

Libri *° W Hilton’. in latino. Jncendium amoris. Sermones ad fratres 
in heremo.*? Au- 

gustinus de congnicione ** vere vite. Bernardus ad fratres de monte 
dei. in j quaterno. ligato 

Summe abbreuiate. et tabula super veritates theologie. in j albo 
quaterno. — 

Tractatus magistri bylet de officio misse.** Epistola abbatis clunia- 
censis.** Tractatus 


2° In MS Sloane 282 is Synonyma de nominibus herbarum by John Bray. 

80 MS: quaterno, crossed out; as to libro, cf. note 2. 

81 MS Sloane 3548, folios 1-6. 82 MS Sloane 3548, folios 8-10. 

88 After medicine is a horizontal slanting line and a follows, touching 
the line. 

34 MS Sloane 3548, folios 26-99. The MS contains also chemical notes, 
16-17 ¢., ff. 16-22%, 25; alchemical, 15c., ff. 109-13, Synonyma herbarum, 
ff. 119-25, 129-45, 157, Legend of St. Bride, f. 118. 

86 Probably by Grosseteste. 

36 MS: in wno quaterno, crossed out. 

87 MS: anglorum. 

88 MS: litate, possibly limitate. 

8° MS: a line through in quo (% q°). 

*©MS: Libé. With this line begins f. 158¥. 

“1 Perhaps by Augustine. “2 MS: ggnicione. 

“8 Commonly de ecclesiasticis officiis. 

** Peter of Cluny. Ely had the epistle on the Mohammedans, MS Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 335, Henton an unnamed treatise by Peter of 
Cluny, and Meaux an epistle to G. a monk. 
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de vtilitate tribulacionis.“* Augustinus de fide rerum inuisibilium. 
Defensorium dotacionis 

ecclesie. in vno quaterno. — 

Omnigedrium. Epistola Jeronimi ad rusticum. in libro j. ligato. 

Duo quaterni parui in quibus sunt Kalendaria. 

Vnus quaternus paruus de fabulis. quondam W. Barlby.*° 

Jsidorus de summo bono. Jsidorus de creaturarum. Quidam tracta- 
tus de baptismate. Jn- 

troitus super cantica. canticorum.*? in vno volumine ligato. — 

Quidam paruus liber quondam fratris carmelite.** de medicinis et alijs 
pluribus. [in manu ferma3] 

Jtinerarium mentis in deum.‘® Tractatus super cantica. Alloquia 
spiritus sancti.®° Tres quaterni de 

bonis notabilibus. Augustinus de cura agenda pro mortuis. Augustinus 
contra mendacium partim. 

Quidam tractatus de compoto. in j quaterno. 

Hulcote super sapienciam fere in vno quaterno. 

Omelie gregorii in vno quaterno aliqualiter ligato 

Lira super psalterium in vno [ ] * quaterno viridi 

Petrus alfonsus de fabulis. De dispensacione prelatorum in iure.** 
Statuta otho- ** 

nis. legati. Alfabetum herbarum in vno [ ] ** quaterno 

Tres quaterni de diuersis versibus. De penis purgatorij patricij. 
Quedam notabilia 

Augustinus de ciuitate dei. Jtem allocucio de obediencia inter ipsum 
et disciplinum. Jtem de vita 

ade et Eue. in vno quaterno. — 

Jtem .j. magnus liber. in quaternis papiri. scilicet. xiij. quaternis. 
[Joh. W.] 

Jtem gregorius super ezechielem. et plura alia. in vno volumine 
ligato. — — 

Jtem quidam quaternus de cura equorum.™ in quaterno. — 

Jtem Bartholomeus de casibus in vno volumine ligato. 


“© Perhaps Peter of Blois’ De duodecim utilibus tribulationis. 

“6 MS: quod, with a line from the / in fabul over qu. For other names 
of owners see lines 51, 63, 67, 68-9, 70, 71, 73, 74. Barlby may be Barlby 
by Selby in Yorkshire. 

‘7 MS: cantic’ cantic’. 

8 Also in 1. 70. 

*°MS: dm. 

5° Perhaps by Augustine. 

51 Two letters are marked out, possibly vn, repeating vno by error. 

52 A work of similar title is ascribed to Henry Bowhit in the Syon 
catalogue, N35. 

58 Cf. note 2. 

5¢ MS: volumine, crossed out. 55 By Palladius. 
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Jtem quaternus ex dono Willelmi Rypp’.®* in quaterno papiri. 

Jtem .iij. quaterni astronomie ligati. aliqualiter cum .4. alijs quaternis. 
North’.®* 

Jtem vnus liber rubius ligatus. de astronomia. scilicet. sancti iacobi 
iuxta North’.®* 

Jtem liber de sortibus et alkymia. fratris carmelite.®® 

Jtem liber de astronomia et de greco, quondam Johannis Lord.* 

Jtem passio Nichodemi. Blesensis super Job. Jmago mundi. Jtem visio 

turchildi in vno paruo quaterno quondam Willelmi Eylond’ * 

Jtem vetus quaternus quondam domini thome Ham’lden * cum alijs. — 

Jtem .31. quaterni de phisica. Jtem .viij. quaterni excepcionum [ ] ® 
sermonum sancti Augustini. 

Jtem j quaternus papiri de dictis Walteri Hilton’ et aliorum Jtem 
ij quaterni de transitu 

ad ierusalem.** cum alijs .iiij. quaternis de sermonibus et sanctorum 
dictis. simul ligatis. — 

Jtem liber nemroth’ * in vj quaternis. Jtem .ij. quaterni de aspectibus 
planetarum et alijs Jtem vetus 

quaternus papiri. de medicinis. Jtem j quaternus Willelmi de montibus. 
Jtem vj quaterni® al- 

80 berti de animalibus. Jtem quaterni de questionibus. elemosinarum 

ecclesie. Jtem v. quaterni pergameni 

de sermonibus. Jtem prophecia metodij. Jtem j quaternus vetus de 
medicinis et alijs. Jtem iiij. 

quaterni de fabulis papiri. Statuta benedicti.°” Matutine de nomine 
ihesu.*® Quaternus 


5° The p’s are crossed below the line. 

57 Northampton; explained in the next line. 

58 The Augustinian abbey of St. James, Northampton; added by the 
scribe. 

5° Also in line 51. 

*° A John Lord, priest, was the incumbent of Stotesbury, of which the 
patron was St. Andrew’s, Northampton, in 1410, and of Irtlingborough, 
of which the patron was Peterborough, in 1417, George Baker, The history 
and antiquities of the county of Northampton (London, 1822-41), 1, 202, 
691. 

®t Yealand, co. Lancaster, is also Eylond. 

*2 The m is not certain here; there is a mark like a modern apostrophe 
after the first of the three parts of the m, and there is a line above mlden. 
Perhaps this is Hauerilden. 

®8 MS: sr Aug, crossed out. 

** Perhaps Mandeville’s Travels, which is in two books. 

*5 Perhaps the book begins with “ Nemroth.” 

*6 The Animalia is in six books. 

*? The Constitutions or Statutes of Pope Benedict XII for the monastic 
orders. 

* Perhaps the text entitled “Matutine in veneratione nominis Jhesu 


2 
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in gallico dictus la Femme.*® Jtem Bernardus de dignitate sacerdotum. 
Quedam 


RaMONA BRESSIE 
Chicago 





NUMERICAL SYMBOLISM IN DANTE AND THE PEARL 


Dante’s use of numerical symbolism in the Dwine Comedy is 
well known, but apparently less familiar is the Pearl-poet’s similar 
use of it. As the Divine Comedy is built upon the numbers 3, 9, 
and 10, so the Pearl is built upon 3, 4, and 12. As the numerical 
symbolism of Dante has its roots in the Bible, so that of the 
Pearl has its roots in the Bible, and in particular in the Book of 
Revelation, chapter 21. From this chapter, it will be recalled, 
the author of Pearl borrowed his description of the New Jeru- 
salem with its twelve foundations (Pe. 993-1022), its four walls 
each twelve furlongs in length (Pe. 1030), and its twelve gates 
set three in each wall (Pe. 1034-35) : 


Penne helde uch sware of bis manayre, 
Twelve forlonge space er ever hit fon, 
Of he3t, of brede, of lenbe, to cayre, 
For meten hit sy3 be apostel John. 


As John hym wryte3 3et more I sy3e: 

Uch pane of pat place had pre 3ate3, 

So twelve in pourseut I con asspye, 

Pe portale3 pyked of rych plate3. (1029-36) 


In these lines of Pearl is found sufficient explanation of the poet’s 
choice of twelve and its factors, since the description of the City 
is built upon 12, 4, and 3; and since the vision of the New Jeru- 
salem is the climax of the poem toward which the action may be 
said to rise. Had the author made only conventional use of his 
numbers there would be nothing remarkable in his employment 
of them. But the three numbers borrowed from Revelation are 
woven into the very fabric of the poem, determining its metrical 
and structural pattern, as well as much of its ornament. 


edite a beato Ricardo de Hampole” in MS Kk. VI. 20 in the University 
Library, Cambridge. 

*° There is a copy of this French-English school text in MS All Souls 
College, Oxford, 182. 
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The stanzas and lines are governed by 12, 4, and 3, each stanza 
containing twelve lines and three rimes, each line containing four 
stresses, and many lines alliterating on three words or four: 


Perle plesaunte to Prynces paye, 
To clanly clos in golde so clere! (1/2) 


The number of stanzas being 101, there are 1212 lines in all. 

Of the 101 stanzas, the first 99 are divided like the Divine 
Comedy into three groups of approximately equal length, and to 
these are added two stanzas that form an epilogue. In the Divine 
Comedy there are 99 cantos preceded by an introductory canto. 
Between the groups, transitions occur in stanzas 33 and 65, in 
each of which the dreamer asks the Pearl-maiden questions regard- 
ing the life she leads. Especially to be noted in these transitional 
stanzas are the balanced queries in lines 389-92 and 771-74, and 
the verbal echoes between lines 392 and 774. In the first part 
there are 33 stanzas, in the second part 32, and in the fourth 34, 
making a total of 99 stanzas, plus 2, or 101 in all. Similarly in 
Dante the Inferno has 34 cantos, the Purgatorio and the Paradiso 
33 each. It has been suggested that stanza 72, in the third part 
of Pearl is supernumerary,’ but the division of the poem here 
suggested makes such a view unnecessary; indeed, demands the 
presence of stanza 72 to bring the number of stanzas in the three 
parts to 99, a multiple of three. 

The reality of this tripartite division of the poem can readily 
be proved by an examination of the mood and subject of each of 
the main divisions. At the beginning of the poem the dreamer, 
cast down by grief, enters the garden where his Pearl has slipped 
away. There, in a vision, he sees a fair country, and beyond a 
stream the maiden he has lost. The sight fills him with joy, but 
grief quickly returns when he finds he cannot join her. Then 
under the influence of the maiden’s firm but gentle persuasion, his 
grief gives way and in stanza 33 he humbly questions her regard- 
ing the life she leads: 


Bot now I am here in your presente, 
I wolde bysech wythouten debate 

Se wolde me say in sobre asente 

What lyf 3e lede erly & late. (389-92) 


2Ten Brink, Hist., 1, 349, note 2; Osgood, Pearl, Boston, 1906, XLvI, 
note 1; Gollancz, Pearl, London, 1921, 157. 
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In the second part, the maiden, answering his question, explains 
that she who died at two years of age is now through the grace of 
God a bride of Christ, and that he who grieves over the loss of an 
earthly pearl, may by a return to innocence purchase the heavenly 
pearl which is everlasting life. Then in stanza 65, assured that his 
Pearl is safe and that a means of salvation is open to him, the 
dreamer asks two more questions regarding the nature of Him 
who has chosen the maiden for His bride: 


Quat kyn byng may be bat Lambe 

Pat be wolde wedde unto hys wyf? 

Over alle ober so hy3 pou clambe 

To lede wyth hym so ladyly lyf? (771-74) 


These questions mark the second great turning point in the poem; 
thereafter the dreamer is carried up from a discussion of salvation 
to the vision of the New Jerusalem and of Christ with his com- 
pany of 144,000 virgins. Among these appears his Pearl, of whose 
salvation he is now assured. In an ecstasy of joy he attempts to 
cross the stream that intervenes between them. But the effort 
is too great; he awakens in the garden where he had fallen asleep, 
and the vision melts away (stanzas 98 and 99). In the remain- 
ing two stanzas that form the epilogue the dreamer moralizes 
upon the mercy of God and submission to His will. 

The division of the Pearl into three parts is the most impressive 
instance of the poet’s use of numerical symbolism, but not con- 
tent with casting line, stanza, and poem in a pattern of 3, 4, and 
12, the author carries the numbers 3 and 4 into the smallest 
details of his work. 

As Dante meets three beasts (Inf. I, 30-51), has three guides 
(Virgil, Beatrice, and St. Bernard), mounts three steps to the 
gate of Purgatory (Purg. 1x, 94-102), and sees the three theo- 
logical virtues on the right side of the car (Purg. xx1x, 121) 
and the four moral virtues on the left (bid., 130), so our poet 
is guilty of three errors (Pe. 290-300), asks four questions (Pe. 
560-65), addresses four terms of adoration to the Virgin (Pe. 
433-36), and likens Christ three times to a Lamb (Pe. 853-54). 
The fair country where he falls asleep has flowers of three colors: 
yellow, blue, and red (Pe. 27); and on the hill where his Pearl 
slipped away grow four flowers: gillyflower, ginger, gromwell, 
and peony (Pe. 43-44). In lines 441-42 the Virgin Mary is said 
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to be empress in three realms: heaven, earth, and hell; and in 
lines 458-59 we are said to be members of Jesus Christ “as head, 
and arm, and leg, and nail.” 

While the number of passages might be augmented in which 12, 
4, and 3 play a part,’ enough have been cited to show that the use 
of these numbers cannot be accidental. That their use in Pearl 
was suggested by a similar employment of 3, 9, and 10 in the 
Divine Comedy is highly probable. Evidence that the English 
poet was familiar with the work of Dante grows increasingly 
strong, as the list of parallels noted by Osgood,* and the still 
more impressive list collected by Olivero prove.* Alike in their 
intense Christian faith and in their dependence upon the Bible, 
Dante and the author of the Pearl were alike in their employment 
of three numbers significant in Christian symbolism. This strik- 
ing similarity in workmanship, taken in conjunction with the 
parallels in mood, diction, and descriptive detail noted by Osgood 
and others, seems to me convincing evidence of the English poet’s 
familiarity with the Divine Comedy. 


Cootrpaz Otis CHAPMAN 
College of Puget Sound 





EXETER BOOK RIDDLE 41 AS A CONTINUATION 
OF RIDDLE 40? 


Riddles 40 and 41 of the Exeter Book have presented a number of 
difficulties for the scholar. Riddle 40 ends with the introductory 
words of a subordinate clause, lacks a formal ending and a con- 
cluding sign. 41 is likewise fragmentary, beginning with a participle, 
possessing no initial capital, and almost defying solution. Various 
answers have been proposed. Dietrich solved it as “ Earth,” ? 


* See lines 118, 227, 246, 383, 786, 869-70, 886, 1078-79, 1203. 

® Op. cit., xxvi-xxviii. 

*La Perla, Torino, 1926, notes, passim. 

+The numbering and text of the Exeter Book Riddles are of F. Tupper, 
The Riddles of the Exeter Book, Boston, 1910. 

*F. Dietrich, “Die Ritsel des Exeterbuches, Wiirdigung, Lisung und 
Herstellung,” Haupts Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, x1 (1859), 
p. 473. 
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Trautman as “ Fire,”* Tupper first as “ Wisdom,”* giving an 
esoteric meaning to sweartestan, and later as “ Water.”*> To meet 
some of the difficulties, it has been suggested that a folio sheet is 
missing, containing the end of Riddle 40 and the beginning of 
41. This opinion is endorsed by Thorpe,* Tupper,’ Krapp and 
Dobbie,* and Férster.® Forster bases his belief, however, not on 
the condition of the manuscript, which he examined carefully, but 
only on inconclusive textual evidence. On the other hand, Schip- 
per *° believes the only folio missing in the manuscript is that after 
37, Wiilker ** says with reference to a folio between 111 and 112, 
“Tn der Hs. ist keine liicke wahrnehmbar,” and Mackie ** finds no 
MS evidence of a missing folio. In the absence of more conclu- 
sive evidence, we must seek another explanation for the seeming 
incompleteness of the two riddles in question. 

It has long been recognized that Riddle 40 is a translation of 
Aldhelm’s hundredth riddle, the “ De Creatura.” ** The method of 
the translator varies. His rendering is at first rather strict, with 
certain minor changes ** warranted by the differing conventions of 
the two languages. It shortly becomes much more free, however, 
and not only does the Old English poet expand what he translates, 
but he omits and transposes, translating lines 65-67 of Aldhelm 
before line 44 (as lines 92-97 before 1. 98). 


*M. Trautman, “Die Auflésungen der altenglischen Ritsel,” Anglia 
Beiblatt, v (1894), p. 49. 

*F. Tupper, “Originals and Analogues of the Exeter Book Riddles,” 
Modern Language Notes, xvtit (1903), p. 104. 

5 F,. Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book, Boston, 1910, pp. 171-172. 

*B. Thorpe, Codex Haxoniensis, London, 1842. 

*F. Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book, Boston, 1910, n. 34. 

®°G. P. Krapp and E. Dobbie, The Exeter Book, New York, 1936. 

®°M. Férster, “General Description of the Manuscript,” The Hweter 
Book of Old English Poetry, London, 1933. 

10 J. Schipper, “ Zum Codex Exoniensis,” Germania, xtx (1874), p. 327 ff. 

4 R. P. Wiilker, ed. by G. W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelsichsischen 
Poesie, Leipzig, 1898, 11, p. 211. 

12W. S. Mackie, The Eaweter Book, Part 1, London, 1934. 

18The numbering and text of Aldhelm’s Riddle C are those of J. H. 
Pitman, “ The Riddles of Aldhelm,” Yale Studies in English, txvu, New 
Haven, 1925, p. 1 ff. 

14See F. Tupper, The Riddles of the Haeter Book, Boston, 1910, pp. 
161-164, and G. A. Wood, “ Anglo-Saxon Riddles,” Aberystwyth Studies, 
University College of Wales, 1 (1914), pp. 1-41. 
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In what is now termed Riddle 41, obvious references are made to 
what has gone before, in 40: monigra cynna of 1. 2 refers to the 
many creatures mentioned of which Nature is the mother; swear- 
testan of 1. 3 to the black whale of ll. 92-97, paralleling Ald- 
helm’s 65-67, and possibly also ll. 55-56 of Aldhelm, untranslated 
by the Old English poet; selestan of 1. 3 and deorestan of 1. 4 seem 
to refer not only to what has gone before in the Old English version 
but also to the precious articles mentioned in ll. 57-61 of Aldhelm 
and omitted in what we have of the Old English. Lines 1-4, of 
Riddle “ 41,” may therefore be construed as a summary of Riddle 
40 and as partaking in the progressively greater freedom of the 
translator’s method. In lines 6-10 the translator again reverts 
to a stricter method, paralleling the two concluding lines of Ald- 
helm’s Riddle (ll. 82-83): 


Et tamen infitians non retur frivola lector! 
Sciscitor inflatos, fungar quo nomine, sofos, 


by four (Riddle “ 41,” Il. 6-9): 


Ne magon we her in eorban owiht lifgan, 
nymde we brucen bes pe bearn dod. 
Pet is to gebencanne pbeoda gehwylcum, 
wisfestum werum, hwet seo wiht sy. 


This conclusion is of a relatively unusual type, paralleled with 
any closeness in only two other Exeter Book riddles: by 28, which 
ends (ll. 12-13): 

micel is to -hycganne 
wisfestum menn hwet seo wiht sy: 7 


and by 31, which ends (ll. 23-24): 


micel is to hyegenne 
wisum wod boran hwet (sio) wiht sie? 


In both these cases, the parallel to Aldhelm’s conclusion is not 
nearly so close as that of Riddle “ 41.” 

A portion of Aldhelm, ll. 51-64 and 68-91, remains still unrepre- 
sented in the Old English translation. Most of this was probably 
omitted by the translator who, as Herzfeld ** and Prehn ** among 


18G. Herzfeld, “ Die Ritsel des Exeterbuches und ihr Verfasser,” Acta 
Germanica, Berlin, 1890, Bd. 11, Heft 1, p. 27. 

16 A, Prehn, “ Komposition und Quellen der Riitsel des Exeterbuches,” 
Neuphilologische Studien, Paderborn, 1883, Heft mm, p. 213. 
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others have pointed out, consistently attempts to Anglicize and 
Christianize Aldhelm’s matter. This omission is made the more 
probable by the Old English poet’s having translated lines 65-67, 
out of the midst of this section dealing with material he would not 
normally use, and placed them, as lines 92-97, before lines 98-107 
which they would normally follow. The manuscript of 40 breaks off 
only a few lines before the portion we should not expect him to 
translate. 

Only a small portion of Aldhelm’s text remains which would, in 
all likelihood, be translated, and this may be represented in a brief 
lacuna occurring at the bottom of folio 111v or at the top of folio 
112r, especially since 112 is the first folio of a new gathering. 
The half-obliterated words at the base of folio 111v, first noticed 
by Wiilker*” who was able to make out hit is and found the 
remaining twelve letters or so undecipherable, subsequently made 
out by Tupper,** to be sio creatura pr, may constitute an attempt 
to fill this gap; but examination of the facsimile reproduction 
reveals to me only a few illegible letters. Foérster*® makes no 
mention of these. It is easy, however, to supply the sense of such 
a lacuna which might, at its briefest, run: Pet he (becomes fat and 
rejoices the heart of the swineherd. I am that which is eternally) 
edniwu; pet is moddor monigra cynna, etc. 

Therefore, since “ Riddle 41” provides us with a summary of 
its “predecessor” and exhibits definite parallels to its original 
in Aldhelm, we have the possibility of considering these two frag- 
ments a relatively complete riddle, with a regular beginning and 
a formal conclusion—a conclusion which clearly translates the 
conclusion of their common source. 


Marcus Konickx 
University of Pennsylvania 





NOTES SUR JEAN RENART 
I. La date de L’Escoufle. 
Depuis la fin du siécle dernier, les ceuvres de Jean Renart sus- 
citent un intérét des plus vifs et font l’objet de nombreuses études. 


4 R. P. Wiilker, op. cit., p. 211. 
18 F. Tupper, The Riddles of the Haeter Book, Boston, 1910. 
1° M. Forster, op. cit. 
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L’auteur du Lai de l’ombre a lentement pris corps avec les années: 
son ceuvre s’est élargie, son style et sa pensée se sont précisés. Il 
commence 4 prendre, dans la littérature du moyen 4ge, une place 
considérable. Cependant un probléme capital reste 4 résoudre: 
lépoque précise 4 laquelle il a vécu. 

Dans le cours de ces derniéres années, je me suis efforcé de 
démontrer que la période généralement assignée 4 la composition 
de ses trois principaux ouvrages (1200-1220) devrait étre reculée 
d’environ un quart de siécle (1220-1245). Je crois avoir démontré 
que le Lai de l’ombre ne saurait étre antérieur 4 la capture de Miles 
de Nanteuil par les Sarrasins en 1219,1 que Guillaume de Dole a 
été composé aprés le voyage de Miles en “ Avalterre ” (mars-avril 
1227).? Reste L’Escoufle. La date que j’avais proposée pour la 
rédaction de ce roman * (vers 1244) a été rejetée par V. F. Koenig * 
et par Mme Lejeune-Dehousse.® Je reconnais aujourd’hui que les 
arguments présentés par moi (comparaison entre l’empereur du 
roman et Frédéric II Hohenstaufen, entre la croisade de Richard 
de Montivilliers et celle de Richard d’Angleterre) constituent plutét 
des présomptions que des preuves. Mais ce qu’on m’a le plus re- 
proché, c’est d’avoir placé la composition de L’Escoufle aprés celle 
du Lai de Vombre et de Guillaume de Dole. On m’a accusé d’avoir 
négligé un passage du Lai de l’ombre ot V’on veut voir une allusion 
a L’Escoufle. En voici le texte: 


Par Guillaume qui depieca 
L’escoufle et art un a un membre 
Si com li contes nous remembre. .. .® 


“ Sfirement cette citation de L’EHscoufle a été amenée de loin. On 
serait presque tenté de croire que Jean Renart s’est cité lui- 
méme. .. .”" “Comment la mention indiscutable de L’Escoufle 
dans le Lai s’expliquerait-elle si L’Escoufle était postérieur de plus 


* Modern Phiology, xxx (1933), 351-359. 

2 Romanic Review xxvur (1937), 109-121. 

® Modern Philology, xxx (1933), 241-256. 

* Modern Philology, Xxx1I (1935), 343-352. 

5 L’euvre de Jean Renart (Liége-Paris 1935) , 213-218. 

®*Le Lai de Vombre, ed. Joseph Bédier, “Société des anciens textes 
francais” (Paris, 1913), vss 22-24. 

7 L’Escoufle, ed. Paul Meyer, “ Société des anciens textes frangais ” (Paris, 
1894), introd. pp. xl-xli. 
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de vingt ans a ce Lai?” ® Mais cette mention est-elle bien indiscu- 
table? 

La légende du rapt d’un bijou par un oiseau de proie, qui forme 
le théme principal de L’Escoufle, n’était certes point nouvelle au 
commencement du XIII¢ siécle. Elle était probablement d’origine 
orientale, car on en trouve une adaptation dans les Mille et une 
nuits (Bouldour et Kamaralzaman). En Occident, elle parait pour 
la premiére fois dans Guillaume d’Angleterre;® elle constitue le 
fond d’un poéme allemand, Der Busant, qui semble contemporain 
de L’Escoufle. Jean Renart ne prétendait nullement l’avoir inventée. 
Il affirme au contraire l’avoir trouvée dans un conte ov il a puisé 
abondamment, dont il a emprunté jusqu’au titre: 


9073 Mais c’est drois que li romans ait 
Autretel non comme li contes 


Or, n’est-ce pas & ce conte qu’il est fait allusion dans le Lai de 
Vombre? L’auteur écrit en effet: 


Si com li contes nous remembre... 


Pourquoi n’a-t-il pas employé le mot roman au lieu de conte, s’il a 
voulu se citer lui-méme? Le vers n’en efit point souffert. C’est 
qu’il n’avait pas encore composé son roman. Peut-étre songeait-il 
déja a le faire; mais il n’est point vrai qu’il se soit cité dans le Lai. 

Ce qui est en tout cas certain, c’est que L’Escoufle est la derniére 
en date des trois grandes ceuvres de Jean Renart; car si l’entrain, 
la gaieté, la spontanéité et l’ironie sans amertume, qui se dégagent 
du Lai et de Guillaume de Dole, y révélent un talent jeune et vif, 
mais déja sir de lui, L’Escoufle nous apparait au contraire comme 
oeuvre d’un auteur miri par les années: il montre moins de fougue 
et plus de réflexion, ses lectures se sont élargies, il a perdu une 
grande partie de son originalité. La fine analyse des sentiments, 
le réalisme vif et puissant, qui caractérisent les deux premiers 
poémes, comme Mme Lejeune-Dehousse I’a si bien remarqué, font 
place en bien des endroits dans L’Escoufle 4 la pesante rhétorique 


® Rita Lejeune-Dehousse, op. cit., 215. 

* Ed. Wilmotte, “Classiques frangais du moyen Age” (Paris, 1927), 
vss 877-884. 

*° Le texte en a été publié par Von der Hagen, dans Gesammtabenteuer 
(Stuttgart, 1850), vol. 1. Voir aussi Koehler, Germania, xvir (1872), pp. 
62-64; Paul Meyer, L’Escoufle, introd., pp. xxviii-xxx. 
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amoureuse inspirée des romans de Chrétien de Troyes, 4 des descrip- 
tions banales qui sentent l’exercice académique, ot l’on ne trouve 
aucun détail personnel, aucun trait qui arréte l’imagination ou la 
pensée. Pour s’en rendre compte, il suffit de comparer la conver- 
sation du chevalier et de la dame, dans le Lai de l’ombre, aux 
amours de Guillaume et d’Aélis, et le couronnement de Liénor dans 
Guillaume de Dole, & celui de Guillaume et d’Aélis. A l’époque ot 
il écrit L’EHscoufle, Jean Renart commence 4 décliner. Il a perdu 
Vardeur de ses jeunes années; il est plus calme, plus assagi, plus 
influencé par ses lectures; son inspiration a parfois le souffle court. 
La mort l’a privé de son protecteur, l’aristocratique et brillant 
évéque de Beauvais, 4 la cour duquel il vivait ; il dédicace son roman 
& un comte de Hainaut qu’il ne connait pas; sa situation matérielle 
est sans doute moins prospére, peut-étre méme difficile. Certes, il est 
loin encore de la décrépitude physique et morale dont il sera plus 
tard accablé, a Vépoque du Plait et de Renart et Piaudoue. 
L’Escoufle est une ceuvre fort respectable; mais on y trouve bien 
diminuées les qualités qui font du Lai de lombre et de Guillaume 
de Dole deux des joyaux les plus précieux de la littérature frangaise 
au XIII® siécle. 

Je répéte donc ce que j’ai déja affirmé: L’Escoufle est postérieur 
aux deux autres grandes ceuvres de Jean Renart, et a la mort de 
Miles de Nanteuil (1234). Par conséquent, le comte de Hainaut a 
qui le roman est dédié doit étre Thomas de Savoie (1237-1244) ou 
Jean I* d’Avesnes (1244-1256). 


2. La date de Renart et Piaudoue. 

Dans l’étude que j’avais consacrée, en 1933, au roman de L’Es- 
coufle, je m’étais aussi occupé des deux tensons Renart et Piaudoue 
et Du Plait Renart de Dammartin contre Vairon son roncin,™ et 
javais fixé la composition de ces deux piéces aux environs de 1260.” 
Mme Lejeune-Dehousse a rejeté mes conclusions. Elle affirme qu’au 
moment de la rédaction de Renart et Piaudoue, le second des inter- 
locuteurs, Girard Piaudoue, n’était pas encore prétre.** Or, un des 
textes sur lesquels elle s’appuie: 


XXXVII 1 Ahi! Clers! plus ne frougeras 
N’a clergie plus n’entendras .. . 








11 Mme Lejeune-Dehousse a donné une édition critique de ces deux piéces 
dans L’ceuvre de Jean Renart, 407-423. 

12 Modern Philology, xxx (1933), 257-260. 

18 T’ceuvre de Jean Renart, 390-391. 
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semble prouver, non point que Piaudoue n’était pas encore prétre, 
mais au contraire qu’il ne l’était plus, ou tout au moins qu'il 
n’exergait plus ses fonctions ecclésiastiques. Nous savons qu’il les 
exergait encore en 1248, puisque c’est sotis l’archiépiscopat d’ Eudes 
Rigaud (1248-1275) qu’il fut investi de la cure de Saint-Nicolas de 
Vernonnet, prés de Vernon.** Nous savons également qu’il les 
exercait encore en 1256, car il figure 4 cette époque dans les comptes 
de Jean Sarrasin, pour la somme de cent sols, pro decima.*®* Nous 
croyons qu’il est méme possible de reculer davantage la date de 
Renart et Piaudoue. Nous trouvons en effet, dans le journal des 
visites pastorales d’Eudes Rigaud, & la date du 24 décembre 1267, 
la mention suivante : 


Ipsa die, resignavit in manu nostra ecclesiam de Vernonniel Guirardus, 
rector eiusdem.*® 


Ce Girard, curé de Vernonnet en 1267, semble bien étre le méme 
que le Girard Piaudoue, qui figure comme curé de Vernonnet dans 
le Polypticum.** Pourquoi se démit-il de sa charge? Sans doute 
parce qu’il y fut forcé; car nous savons que c’était la punition 
habituellement infligée par Eudes Rigaud aux prétres coupables 
d’incontinence ou d’ivrognerie. Au nombre de ces derniers, se trou- 
vait un prédécesseur de Piaudoue, peut-étre son prédécesseur 
immédiat, un nommé Pierre, qui ayant été reconnu coupable 
d’inconduite en 1261, dut alors signer une promesse de résigner sa 
charge s'il récidivait.** Or, si nous en croyons certaines accu- 
sations que Renart porte contre lui dans la tenson, Piaudoue n’était 
point un modéle de vertu, bien au contraire. I] est done fort 
probable qu’il a été forcé de donner sa démission. Mais comme il 
a rempli les devoirs de sa charge jusqu’au 24 décembre 1267, la 
tenson Renart et Praudoue doit étre postérieure 4 cette date. 


The University of Maine L.-A. VIGNERAS 


14 Polypticum Rotomagensis Dioecessis, “Recueil des Historiens des 
Gaules et de la France,” xxii, 305-306. 

4% Tabulae Ceratae Johannis Sarraceni, ibid., xxI, 348. Voir aussi 
Modern Philology, xxX (1933), 258. 

1° Journal des visites pastorales d’Hudes Rigaud, ed. Th. Bonnin (Rouen, 
1852), 591. 

17 Voir note 14. Voir aussi Modern Philology, xxx (1933), 259. 
XXVII 1 

18 Journal des visites ..., p. 665. Voir aussi p. 444. 
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DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG UND KONIG OIDIPUS 


Der Vergleich zwischen Kleists Drama Der Zerbrochene Krug 
und dem Kénig Oidipus des Sophokles, der heute gang und gebe 
geworden ist, ist von dem Dichter geradezu herausgefordert worden, 
indem er in der urspriinglichen, spaiter jedoch weggelassenen Vor- 
rede zu seinem Lustspiel auf das griechische Drama hinweist. 
“. . . der Gerichtsschreiber sah (er hatte vielleicht kurz vorher 
das Madchen angesehen) jetzt den Richter misstrauisch zur Seite 
an, wie Kreon, bei einer ahnlichen Gelegenheit den Oedip,” und 
iiber der Zeile befindet sich ein Zusatz: “als die Frage war, wer 
den Lajus erschlagen?”* Wenn sich diese Bemerkung auch nur 
auf eine Nebenperson bezieht, den Schreiber Licht, so ist man doch 
nicht berechtigt, ein solches Zeugnis aus dem Munde des Dichters 
zu tibergehen, denn es zeigt unter allen Umstinden, dass ihm eine 
gewisse Parallelitat zwischen seinem Drama und der griechischen 
Tragédie vorschwebte. Bis zu welchem Grade besteht diese Paral- 
lelitat wirklich ? 

Wenn man Kleists Hinweis auf den Kénig Oidipus einer genauen 
Priifung unterzieht, so muss einem zunichst die sonderbare Tatsache 
auffallen, dass eine Stelle wie die, auf die er Bezug nimmt, in der 
klassischen Tragédie nicht existiert. Vor der Enthiillung der 
Schuld des Titelhelden tritt Kreon zweimal auf, doch scheint sich 
eine Situation wie die von Kleist gekennzeichnete nicht zu ergeben. 
Im Anfang des Dramas kommt er mit dem Orakelspruch aus Del- 
phi, ohne dass er bisher auch nur eine Ahnung haben kann, dass 
Oidipus der Schuldige ist, der der Rache des Gottes preisgegeben 
werden soll. In der folgenden Szene, die die Unterredung zwischen 
Oidipus und dem Seher Teiresias enthalt, ist Kreon nicht anwesend 
und kommt erst nach ihrem Abschluss wieder auf die Biihne, um 
sich vor dem Volke von den Vorwiirfen, die Oidipus gegen ihn 
erhoben hat, zu reinigen. In diesem Stadium der Handlung ist die 
Beschuldigung des Oidipus schon offen ausgesprochen, ohne dass 
sich wihrend Kreons Anwesenheit auf der Biihne irgendein Moment 
ergibt, dass die Angaben des Sehers zu bekraftigen oder zu wider- 
legen geeignet wire. Ob Kreon den Angaben des Sehers Glauben 
geschenkt hat oder nicht, ist eine Frage, die im Drama nicht 


1H. v. Kleists Werke, herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt, Iv, 318. 
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beriihrt wird. Mdéglich wire es an sich, doch ist es ausserordentlich 
unwahrscheinlich, denn die aiusseren Umstinde scheinen zur Zeit 
noch so stark gegen die Annahme einer Taterschaft des Oidipus zu 
sprechen, dass der Chor auf die Anschuldigungen des Sehers iiber- 
haupt nicht eingeht. Wie dem aber auch sei, eine Gelegenheit fiir 
misstrauische Seitenblicke Kreons besteht unter keinen Umstinden, 
denn man wirft solche Blicke nicht auf eine Person, auf die man 
einen bestimmten vorher gefassten Argwohn hat. Gerechtfertigt 
wiire ein solches Verhalten des Kreon nur, wenn ihm wihrend seiner 
Anwesenheit auf der Biihne langsam ein Verdacht gegen Oidipus 
aufzudimmern anfinge, aber das ist, wie gesagt, nicht der Fall. 
Dass Kreon, der Oidipus gegeniibersteht und sein Leben und seine 
Ehre gegen dessen Anklagen zu verteidigen hat, seine Lage durch 
misstrauische Seitenblicke verschlechtern sollte, ist geradezu un- 
denkbar. Kleists Erinnerung an die griechische Tragédie ist 
offensichtlich durch sein eigenes Lustspiel getriibt, sodass er das 
Verhalten Lichts auf Kreon iibertrigt, ohne sich dariiber klar zu 
sein, dass trotz der Ahnlichkeit ihrer Stellung die von ihm zum 
Vergleich herangezogene Situation im Kénig Oidipus tatsichlich 
nicht existiert. 

Wenn man sich diesen Umstand vor Augen hilt, so zeigt sich 
deutlich, dass der Dichter bei der Niederschrift der Vorrede nur 
sehr unklare Vorstellungen der ihm ehemals wohlbekannten Trago- 
die hatte, sodass der Hinweis auf den Kénig Oidipus erheblich an 
Bedeutung verliert, und dariiber hinaus darf man wohl annehmen, 
dass er bei der Anfertigung seines Lustspiels nur wenig an die alte 
Tragédie gedacht hat und sie unter keinen Umstinden als Vorbild 
benutzt hat, denn sonst wire ihm ein solcher Fehler auch im Falle 
einer nachtriglichen Abfassung der Vorrede nicht unterlaufen. 
Das bedeutet, dass man sich sehr davor hiiten muss, die beiden 
Dramen zu eng aneinander zu riicken, und vor allen Dingen wird 
dadurch die Méglichkeit ausgeschlossen, dass Kleist eine bewusste 
Nachahmung des Kénig Oidipus auf dem Gebiete des Komischen 
vorzunehmen beabsichtigte. ‘Tatsichlich sind die beiden Dramen 
ganz verschiedener Natur, wie schon verschiedentlich bemerkt, aber 
noch nicht mit der notwendigen Deutlichkeit ausgesprochen worden 
ist. Der wichtigste Unterschied zwischen ihnen liegt in der 
Stellung des Haupthelden: Adam weiss von vornherein, dass er 
schuldig ist, waihrend Oidipus sich im guten Glauben an seine 
Unschuld befindet ; dagegen ist beiden Werken die Tatsache gemein- 
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sam, dass der Richter selbst die schuldige Person ist und dass seine 
Schuld im Laufe der Dichtung offenbar wird. Wie wirken sich 
diese Umstande auf den Charakter der beiden Dichtungen aus? 

Der Konig Oidipus ist die Tragédie des Menschen, den die Gotter 
haben schuldig werden lassen und nunmehr seiner Pein iiberlassen, 
ohne dass der Betroffene auch nur ahnt, dass er sich in Schuld 
verstrickt hat, denn der ganze nahere Sachverhalt war ihm unbe- 
kannt und offenbart sich ihm erst wahrend der Handlung. EHinen 
menschlichen oder nur irdischen Konflikt gibt es nicht, sondern 
es wird allein die Grésse und Erhabenheit der Gotter gefeiert, und 
ihre Unerbittlichkeit gegeniiber dem irrenden Menschen dargestellt. 
Der Antrieb der Handlung liegt stets bei den Goéttern, bzw. bei 
dem Schicksal. Durch Orakelspriiche oder Seher wird der Wille 
dieser transzendenten Michte deutlich, und zur rechten Zeit stellt 
sich die einzige Person ein, die Aufklarung geben kann und auch 
bereit ist, sie zu geben, némlich der Bote aus Korinth, der den 
jungen Oidipus vor vielen Jahren nach dieser Stadt gebracht hat. 
Dieses unerwartete Auftreten eines der wenigen Zeugen langst 
vergangener Ereignisse erscheint vom asthetischen Standpunkt als 
ein blosser Zufall und ist nur vom religidsen Standpunkt aus durch 
den Glauben an die Allmacht der Goétter motiviert. Zwar ist die 
Aufhellung der Vergangenheit das Ziel aller Figuren, die im 
Stiicke auftreten, aber ob diese Aufklirung zustande kommt oder 
nicht, hingt nicht von ihnen, sondern ausschliesslich von den 
Gottern ab, wie auch der Anstoss zu den neuen Nachforschungen 
nach dem Moérder des Lajus unmittelbar durch das géttliche Orakel 
veranlasst ist. Die Rolle des Oidipus ist rein passiv, er kimpft 
nicht, da er nichts hat, wofiir oder wogegen er kimpfen kann; 
unerbittlich bricht das Ungliick iiber ihn herein und er muss 
verzweifeln. Die Vergangenheit lasst sich nicht ausléschen und 
die Gegenwart ist auf Grund eines unerforschlichen Ratschlusses 
der Goétter durch sie bestimmt, gleichgiiltig, was der Mensch tut. 
Die Unsterblichen verlangen ein Opfer, willenlos miissen die Sterb- 
lichen sich ihnen fiigen. 

Von einem solchen Fatalismus ist im Zerbrochenen Krug keine 
Rede, dem Lustspiel steht der Schicksalsgedanke denkbar fern. 
Adam ist sich seiner Schuld bewusst, aber er denkt nicht daran, 
zu resignieren oder zu verzweifeln, sondern versucht, sie zu ver- 
heimlichen und auf diese Weise um die verdiente Strafe herumzu- 
kommen. An die Stelle eines blossen passiven Uber-sich-ergehen- 
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lassens tritt Kampf bis zum letzten. Dieser Kampf ist keinesfalls 
ein bloss aéusseres Geschehen, wie Gundolf unter volliger Verken- 
nung des Lustspiels behauptet,? sondern beruht auf einem ernsten 
dramatischen Konflikt: Auf der einen Seite steht das Gesetz, 
vertreten durch den Gerichtsrat Walter, auf der anderen Seite 
Adam. Adam hat das Gesetz verletzt und das Drama zeigt in einer 
geistreich-witzigen Szenenfolge seine Bemiihungen, durch Ver- 
schleierung der Ereignisse des Vortages seine Stellung zu retten. 
Dadurch wird die Bedeutung der Vergangenheit vollig verandert: 
sie ist durchaus nicht absolut determinierend wie im Konig Oidipus, 
sondern nur eine der Voraussetzungen des sich in dem Stiick 
erhebenden und lésenden Konfliktes. Adam hat sich schwer 
vergangen, indem er Eva durch unredliche Ausnutzung seiner 
Amtsgewalt seinen Zwecken gefiigig machen wollte, er, der Richter, 
der aus dem Gesetz seine Macht schépft und zu seiner Wahrung 
eingesetzt ist, hat es gebrochen. Das Problem des Schauspiels ist 
die Frage, ob das Gesetz in der Lage sein wird, sich gegeniiber 
seinem abtriinnigen Beamten wieder durchzusetzen oder nicht, 
und die Entscheidung dieser Frage ist identisch mit der Enthiillung 
der Geschehnisse der Vorzeit. Die Vergangenheit hat demgemiiss 
keine schicksalsmissige Bedeutung, sondern ist nur das Objekt des 
dramatischen Konflikts. Der Konflikt als solcher ist aber durchaus 
gegenwirtig, er wird vor den Augen des Zuschauers ausgetragen, 
und daran indert die Tatsache nichts, dass sein Gegenstand ein 
der Vergangenheit angehériger Vorfall ist. Adam ist der Typ des 
Beamten, der seine Macht skrupellos missbraucht und in den Dienst 
seiner eigenen Ziele stellt, und diese seine Eigenschaft ist es, die 
ihn in Gegensatz zum Gesetz bringt, wihrend die Tatsache, dass 
ein bestimmter, kurze Zeit zuriickliegender Vorfall in dieser 
Beziehung besonders kennzeichnend ist, mehr zufalliger Natur ist. 
Ein Mensch wie Adam ist als Hiiter des Gesetzes unbrauchbar, 
eine Inkompatibilitait, die latent schon immer vorhanden war, sich 
aber erst durch sein Verhalten gegeniiber Eva in einer positiven 
Schuld konkretisiert hat. Die Frage, ob es Adam gelingen wird, 
sich durchzuwinden, oder ob sein Vergehen offenbar wird, bildet 
die Handlung des Lustspiels, und diese Frage wird umso span- 
nender, als es lange Zeit den Anschein hat, als kénnte sich Adam 
durchsetzen und das Gesetz erfolgreich hintergehen, bis schliesslich 


2 Heinrich von Kleist (Berlin, 1924), 8. 61 ff. 
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doch alles an den Tag kommt. Unterwerfung unter das Schicksal 
ist das Leitmotiv des Konig Oidipus, Schuld und Siihne das des 
Zerbrochenen Kruges. Dass die Schuld in die Zeit vor Beginn des 
Dramas gelegt ist, ist dabei von geringer Bedeutung. Das 
Drama erfordert seiner Natur nach eine médglichst konzentrierte 
Handlung, doch wire es an sich denkbar, dass dasselbe Drama in 
mehrere Akte zerfiele, von denen der erste Adams Schuld zeigt, 
wihrend die folgenden die langsame Selbstiiberfiihrung enthielten. 
Ks ist einzig und allein eine Frage dramatischer Technik, ob diese 
Ereignisse im Laufe des Dramas zur Sprache kommen oder direkt 
vorgefiihrt werden. Im Konig Oidipus ist dagegen von der Siihne 
fiir begangene Schuld keine Rede, denn Oidipus wird ja nicht fiir 
die Ermordung eines Menschen bestraft, was er allein mit Wissen 
und Willen verschuldet hat, sondern fiir Vatermord und Blut- 
schande. Dass die Ereignisse in ferner Vergangenheit liegen, ist 
dabei ein wesentlicher Punkt des Dramas, indem dadurch der 
gottliche Ratschluss umso unverstindlicher und grauenerregender 
fiir den Menschen wird, denn warum fordern die Gotter Bestrafung, 
nachdem sie die Greuel solange mit angesehen haben? Die Ver- 
gangenheit selber fallt also aus dem Bereich des Dramas heraus 
und wird nur aus Griinden transzendenter Natur plotzlich aktuell, 
wihrend der Zerbrochene Krug in Wirklichkeit mit den Ereig- 
nissen der Vornacht beginnt, wenn sie auch nach oft gebrauchter 
Methode erst nachtriglich offenbar werden. 

Die Unterschiede zwischen den beiden Dramen scheinen so gross, 
dass es kaum verstandlich ist, wie man sie als Schicksalstragédie 
und Schicksalskomédie miteinander in Parallele setzen kann. 
Wolff von Gordon begriindet diese Auffassung folgendermassen : * 


In der Traumszene fiihlen wir mit Adam eine unbekannte Macht am 
Werke, die ihm sowohl den ahnungsvollen Traum schickt, als auch im 
Beginn die Verkniipfung ungiinstiger Momente herbeifiihrt (Wunden, 
Periickenverlust, Revision und Gerichtstag). 

Adam empfindet, dass hier etwas wirkt, wogegen er machtlos ist... 
Der Zuschauer empfindet hier ebenfalls eine wnbekannte Macht, die ihre 
Hand im Fiidenspiel hat. Dieselbe Macht empfinden wir aber auch an 
den andren beiden Punkten (gemeint sind Evas Gestiindnisse). Eva sieht 
sich im Verlauf des Stiickes gezwungen, Ruprecht zu entlasten, obgleich 
sie damit sich selbst schwer belastet, also gegen ihren Willen, und dann 


8 Die dramatische Handlung in Sophokles’ “ Konig Oidipus” und Kleists 
“Der zerbrochene Krug” (Halle, 1926), S. 50 f. 
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nennt sie, wieder gegen ihren urspriinglichen Vorsatz, Adam als den Titer. 
...+ Die sozusagen unpersénlich geleitete Handlung ist also klar gegliedert: 
es wird in Stufen von einer unbekannten Macht etwas aufgehellt, was vorher 
dunkel war; die liickenlos zusammenhiingenden Fiiden fiihren zu einer 
Klirung. 


Dass die von Gordon angefiihrten Momente nicht auf eine unbe- 
kannte Macht hinweisen, ergibt sich von selbst. Adams Traum 
(v. 269ff.) diirfte sich wohl einfacher als eine Folge bdsen 
Gewissens erklaren denn als das Wirken einer unbekannten Macht, 
und der Grund, warum ihn Kleist eingefiigt hat, liegt darin, dass 
er die Schuld Adams von vornherein deutlich machen wollte, ohne 
sie ihn direkt aussprechen zu lassen. Wunden, Periickenverlust, 
Revision und Gerichtstag sind die in der Exposition gegebenen 
Voraussetzungen, ohne die das Stiick iiberhaupt nicht stattfinden 
kénnte; sie ergeben sich aber ohne weiteres aus der Vorgeschichte. 
Zugegeben werden muss allerdings, dass Walter etwas den deus 
ex machina spielt : ohne ihn ware Adam vermutlich durchgeschliipft, 
und die Tatsache, dass der Gerichtsrat gerade erscheint, ist, wie 
Gordon richtig sagt, ein zweiter Ausgangspunkt,* der nichts mit 
der Vorgeschichte zu tun hat. Aber wenn die Gestalt, die schliess- 
lich alles zum guten wendet, auf eine hohere Macht hindeutete, 
dann hatte z. B. Dickens nur Schicksalsromane geschrieben. Dass 
Eva die Wahrheit nicht gleich gesteht, hat ebenfalls nichts mit 
dem Schicksal zu tun, sondern ist ein unmittelbares Resultat des 
dramatischen Konfliktes: Es muss sich in diesem Augenblick zeigen, 
ob Adams Macht trotz der Gegenwart eines Vertreters des Gesetzes 
gross genug ist, um Eva von einer ihn belastenden Aussage abzu- 
halten. Dass dies der Fall ist, beweist, wie gross die Gefahr fiir das 
angegriffene Gesetz war, aber beweist nichts von einem Schicksal. 
Der Zerbrochene Krug ist ein gewohnliches Konfliktsdrama, in dem 
einige Voraussetzungen aus technischen Griinden in die Vergan- 
genheit zuriickverlegt sind. Dass der Kénig Oidipus auf Kleist 
einen tiefgehenden Einfluss hatte, beweist sein Robert Guiscard, 
dessen Uebereinstimmung mit der griechischen Tragédie auf den 
ersten Blick offenbar ist. Der Zerbrochene Krug hat jedoch trotz 
Kleists Hinweis herzlich wenig damit zu tun, nur ein paar tech- 
nische Aeusserlichkeiten sind in den beiden Dramen gleich. 


The University of Texas, Hans M. Wo.urFr 
Austin, Texas 


* Ibidem, 8. 50. 
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JAQUES’ “SEVEN AGES” AND BARTHOLOMAEUS 
ANGLICUS 


Critics agree that the idea of dividing human life into periods, 
somewhat as Jaques does in As You Like It, had long been com- 
mon, and was rather obviously derived from Classical, Hebrew, and 
Mediaeval thought. The proposed analogues, however, for Shake- 
speare’s “ seven ages ” are either, like Proclus, Hippocrates, Isidore, 
and Geoffrey of Linn,’ too remote for Shakespeare to have known 
at first hand,* or, like La Primaudaye’s French Academy (1598), 
too different in their divisions and their treatments to be probable 
sources. C. Elliot Browne mentions as an analogue William 
Vaughan’s Directions for Health,® which, however, he dates 1602, 
two years too late for possible influence on As You Like It. Shake- 
speare’s play seems to have been written in the late spring and 
early summer of 1600;* and, as a matter of fact, an edition of 
the Directions came out in that year,° and was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register under the seventeenth of March. Thus the 
influence of Vaughan on Shakespeare is entirely possible; and, 
furthermore, his chapter “ Of the Age of Man” divides life, as 
Shakespeare does, into seven parts. The similarity, however, seems 
to end here. His septenary division seems to arise purely from 
the astrological influence of the seven planets; and the brief de- 
scription of each period of life in only one instance accords at all 
with Shakespeare’s: the third age, he places under Venus, and 
declares it “ prone to prodigality, gluttony, drunkennesse, lechery 
and sundry kindes of vices.” Even this is hardly a source for 
Shakespeare’s “lover Sighing like a furnace.”* Some modern 
editors, following Henley, infer the existence of an old picture 
from which Shakespeare took the hint; and some, like Dover 
Wilson, content themselves with declaring that “The idea of the 
seven ages was a commonplace of the period.”* This last would 


*See As You Like It, ed. Furness var., pp. 122 ff.; and Herman Cohen, 
TLS., Jan. 30, 1930, p. 78. 

*See the comment of Furness, p. 123 passim. 

* William Vaughan, Directions for Health, 7th ed., London, 1633, pp. 
120-121. 

*See T. W. Baldwin, MLN., xxxrx, 447. 

5 See 8. 7.0., No. 24612. ® As You Like It, 1, vii, 155-156. 

7 As You Like It, ed. Quiller-Couch and Dover Wilson, p. 133. 
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be a simple solution if only it were true; but the popular science 
of the time generally did not divide life into seven parts. It 
usually made three main divisions, and the subdivisions under 
these are likely altogether to number five as in the case of the 
Arcandam * or eight as in Lemnie® and in Cuffe.?° In short, no 
satisfactory source for Jaques’ “ seven ages ” has yet been found. 

The thirteenth-century Franciscan Bartholomaeus Anglicus de 
Glanvilla was one of the most popular encyclopaedists of the Middle 
Ages; and his De Proprietatibus Rerum still enjoyed a vogue in 
the Renaissance, and was published several times in Latin and in 
English during the sixteenth century. In 1582, Stephen Batman 
brought out a translation with some revisions and additions, which 
“profoundly influenced popular thinking ”;** and a number of 
recent Shakespeare scholars, approaching the matter from different 
angles, have been led to believe that Shakespeare used the book. 
Although Isidore, who is repeatedly cited as the source, divides life 
into six parts, Batman vppon Bartolome gives seven; ** and these 
rather clearly correspond to the seven ages in Shakespeare. 

The first, [says Batman] is called Infancia, childhood without teeth, and 
lately got and borne, and dureth seaven months, and is yet full tender & 
soft and quauie and clammy. Therefore in that age a child needeth 
alwaye tender and softe keeping and feeding and nourishing. And child- 
hoode that breedeth teeth endureth and stretcheth seauen yeares. And 
such a Childe is called Infans, that is to understand, not speking, for he 
may not speake nor sound his words perfectly: for ye teeth be not yet 
perfectly growen and set in order, as sayth Isid. 


This is Shakespeare’s “ infant, Mewling and puking in his nurse’s 
arms.” 
Batman continues: 


Afterward commeth y® second age yt is called Puericia, childhood: which 
dureth and lasteth other seuen years, that is to the ende of fourteene 
yeare: and hath that name Puericia of Pubertas, or els of Pupilla, the 
black of y® eye, for as yet the children are pure, as the blacke of y® eye is, 
as Isidore sayth. 


8 Most Excellent Booke of Arcandam, London, 1592, sig. M2v. 

®L. Lemnie, Touchstone of Complexions, tr. Newton, London, 1581, leaves 
29" and 30". 

10H. Cuffe, Differences of the Ages of Mans Life, London, 1607, pp. 116 ff. 

111, B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel 
Hill, 1935, p. 553. 

12 See Wright, 552 n.; and T. B. Stroup, P. Q., Xv, 355-6. 

18 Batman vppon Bartolome, London, 1582, Lib. v1, Cap. 1, leaf 70v. 
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This is Shakespeare’s “ whining schoolboy.” 


And after that commeth the age that is called Adolescentia, the age of 
a young striplyng, & dureth the thirde seauenth yeare, that is, to the ende 
of one and twentie yeares, as it is sayd in Viatico: but Isidore sayth, that 
it endureth to the fourth seauen yeares, that is to the ende of eight and 
twentie yeares. But Phisitions account this age to the ende of thirtie or 
fiue and thirtie yeares. This age is called Adolescentia, for because it is 
full age to get children, as saith Isidore: and able to burnish and increase, 
and hath might and strength. ... 


This is Shakespeare’s “ lover Sighing like a furnace.” 
The fourth age 


is called Iuwentus, and this age is meane betweene all ages: and therefore 
it is strongest, and lasteth as Isidore saith, to xlv or 1 yeares, and there 
endeth. And Isidore saith, this age Iuventus hath that name of Juuare, 
that is to helpe: for in that age a man is set in his full increasing, & 
therefore he is strong to helpe at neede. 


This is Shakespeare’s soldier, “ Jealous in honor, sudden and quick 
in quarrel.” 
The fifth is Senecta, 


and is the middle age betweene the age that is called Juwentus, & and the 
second age yt Isid. calleth heuines or sadnesse. This age accordeth to old 
men & sad, for to cal Iuwentus young. In this age olde men drawe from 
youth to the second age: for such men be not in the second age, but their 
youth passeth, as saith Isidore. 


This is Shakespeare’s gourmand-justice. 
The sixth shows a definite decline: 


. . some men suppose, yt this age endeth at lxx yere, and some suppose 
that it endeth in no certaine niber of yeares. But after these ages, all 
the other part of mans lyfe is accounted Senectus, or Senium, the second 
or last age. 


This is Shakespeare’s “lean and slipper’d pantaloon.” Batman 
vppon Bartolome then embarks upon a general discussion of old 
age, from which Shakespeare seems to have drawn a number of 


suggestions. This period shows “ passing and fayling of wit... 


olde men doate . . . men that have colde bloud, be nice and fooles: 
as men in whom hot bloud hath masterie, are wise and readye.” 
Some become “ mad ” or at least childish. 

Batman then proceeds to his seventh division : 


The last part of age is called Senium, it is so called because it is the last 
end of age and of lyfe. This age bringeth with it manye domages, and 
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also profits good and euill, as sayth Isidore.... For it is wretched with 
feeblenesse and noye: For manye euilles come, and sicknesse in age is 
noyous and sorrowfull, for two things there be, yt destroy y® strength of 
the bodie, sicknesse and age . . . might and strength passeth and fayleth, 
flesh, fatnesse and fayrenesse is consumed and spent, the skinne riueleth, 
the sinewes shrink, the bodye bendeth and crooketh, forme and shape is lost, 
and fairenesse of the body brought to nought, all these fayle in need.... 


This is analogous to Shakespeare’s description of dotage, “second 
childhood, and mere oblivion, Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything.” 

The present writer would not claim that in Jaques’ seven ages 
Shakespeare was merely versifying Batman vppon Bartolome, but 
we have every reason to believe for other reasons that he read the 
book; the famous passage in As You Inke It is similar as to the 
number of ages, as to their approximate division, and as to more 
than a few details that the dramatist developed and vivified: when 
Shakespeare gave this speech to the learned and travelled Jaques, 
his mind naturally reverted to the standard treatise on the subject 
which he knew, and he filled out its pale and turgid phrases with 
telling realistic detail, quite as he added just such detail to vitalize 
and dramatize the pale and lifeless plots that he sometimes borrowed 
for his plays. 

JOHN W. DRAPER 

The West Virginia University 





A TEXTUAL DILEMMA IN 1 HENRY IV 


In the New Variorum edition of 1 Henry IV Professor Heming- 
way prints v, i, 1-3 as follows: 


King. How bloudily the funne begins to peare 
Aboue yon bufky hill, the day lookes pale 
At his diftemprature. 


Of bufky, however, he notes that “ the f in Q,; is faint and broken, 
and may possibly be an 1.” The Cambridge editors unequivocally 
state that bulky is the reading of their copy and the word is bulky 
in the Ashbee and the Griggs facsimiles. A confirmation of Pro- 
fessor Hemingway’s doubts may be found in the fact that it was 
not the custom of Elizabethan printers to set up a long-s before k. 
In Q; of this play, e. g., words like ask (1, iii, 91; 11, iii, 83; 11, iv, 
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59, 397, 398; Iv, ii, 16), mask (111, ii, 186), skill (1, ii, 209; v, i, 
133), skim (II, ili, 30), skin (111, iii, 3), skipping (111, ii, 60), and 
task (IV, i, 9; Iv, ili, 92; v, ii, 51) are always printed with a 
short-s, while in skimble fcamble (111, i, 154), printed thus, a nice 
distinction is made. And in Q:, which undoubtedly reads busky, 
the s is short. If bufky is the reading of Q,; it must be a misprint. 

But all the data available—I have never seen a copy of Q; itself— 
point to bulky as the correct reading. If so, it has received re- 
markably little attention. Every edition since Q: reads busky, and 
of a large number of modern editions which I have referred to, 
not one vouchsafes a reason for setting aside an intelligible reading 
in the only authoritative text of the play and only two give notice 
of a difference between Q, and Q, at this point. But if Q, reads 
bulky, the right of busky to stand in the text is by no means self- 
evident, however superior it may be in picturesqueness or as poetry. 
I shall not presume to decide between them, but I should like to 
state a few considerations that must be taken into account in 
making such a decision. 

I note two facts which may have some bearing on the likelihood 
that bulky is the word that Shakespeare chose. The first is that 
bulk is a word well known to him; it occurs sixteen times in Bart- 
lett?s concordance and is sometimes used metaphorically of a thing 
of great size looming up before the speaker, as in Tempest, 111, i, 
81; Measure for Measure, Iv, iv, 24; 1 Henry IV, v, i, 62; Henry 
VIII, 1, i, 55; Timon, v, i, 63. Secondly, if bulky is what Shake- 
speare wrote, the word is his own invention. The earliest example 
of it quoted by the NED. is seventy-five years later. As a neo- 
logism, bulky would certainly have had for Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries none of those prosaic connotations which it has for 
us. 

If we assume that bulky is the reading of Q,, that it is a mis- 
take, and that busky is what Shakespeare wrote, then busky in Q: 
must be an authoritative correction. But an authoritative correc- 
tion in a reissue of a Shakespearean quarto is a rare bird indeed. 
The opinion is virtually unanimous that Q, of this play is the only 
authoritative text; indeed, it is hard to think of any text printed 
from an earlier text in which the deviations from the earlier text 
are assumed to be authoritative (except, of course, certain texts in 
the first folio which seems to have been set up from quartos that had 
been used as prompt-books). In fact, the attribution of authority to 
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new readings in a mere reprint would drastically revise the whole 
of the current theory regarding the transmission of the text of 
Shakespeare. 

On the other hand, if busky is not an authoritative correction it 
must be either a lucky accident, a slip of the compositor’s which 
happened to produce an intelligible word, or a deliberate emenda- 
tion made by some one, presumably in the printing-office, who was 
bafilled by bulky—the word, according to the NED., was very likely 
altogether strange to him—and who substituted a similar and more 
familiar word—some one, in short, who has most successfully im- 
proved Shakespeare. It is a nice dilemma, and deserves, I think, 
more attention than it has received. 


MatTruias A. SHAABER 
The University of Pennsylvania 





SOME PLAYS BY GEORGE SOANE 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll states in the introduction to the 
Hand-List of plays in his History of Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama that further research will identify the authors of many 


plays he has classified as of Unknown Authorship. Five of these 
seem to have been the work of George Soane (1790-1860) : 


(1) Grey the Collier (Olympic Theatre, 3 November 1820), credited to 
Soane on the title pages of Rob Roy (Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, Vol. 36), Zarah (Cumberland’s British Theatre, Vol. 35), 
and The Falls of Clyde (French’s Acting Edition, No. 127). 

(2) Jack’s Alive (Surrey Theatre, 27 March 1837), credited to Soane 
on the title page of The Innkeeper’s Daughter (French’s Acting 
Edition, No. 114). 

(3) Luke Somerton [Nicoll: “Sumerton”] (Adelphi Theatre, 19 Janu- 
ary 1836), credited to Soane in Duncombe’s edition of the play 
(British Theatre, Vol. 20) and on the title page of The Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter (French’s Acting Edition, No. 114). 

(4) Othello (Princess’s Theatre, 20 March 1844), credited to Soane on 
the title page of an octavo edition published by Fairbrother in 
London in 1844. 


(5) Undine, or the Spirit of the Waters (Covent Garden Theatre,? 23 


1 A tragic opera in three acts, and in verse, translated and adapted by 
Soane from the Italian of the Marquis di Berio. 

The source of this play is the romantic novel, Undine, A Romance, 
translated by Soane from the German of F. H. C. de La Motte Fouqué, pub- 
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April 1821), credited to Soane on the title pages of American 
editions of the play (French’s Acting Edition, No. 202, and Sar- 
gent’s Modern Standard Drama, Vol. 26). 


W. P. BowMAN 
Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 





WILLIAM PAINTER AND THOMAS HEYWOOD 


Since I have in the past given some laborious days to William 
Painter, the Elizabethan translator, I hope I may be pardoned for 
mentioning the frequent repetition of an erroneous list of the 
sources of his Palace of Pleasure. The fountainhead was Joseph 
Jacobs. Among countless mistakes he made Tacitus the source of 
Painter’s tale of Zenobia, who flourished a century and a half later 
than the historian. Jacobs’s list was reproduced in the DNB. I 
gave a correct list of the sources of Painter’s classical tales in the 
JEGP., xxi11 (1924), 331 ff., and summarized the chief facts in my 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition (1932). However, the 
erroneous list has been relied upon, or rehearsed in full, by Mr. 
Peter Haworth, An Elizabethan Story-Book, 1928; by the late 
Hamish Miles, in the Cresset Press edition of Painter, 1929; by 
Mr. E. J. O’Brien, Elizabethan Tales, 1937; and by Professor De 
Sola Pinto, The English Renaissance, 1938. In the second volume 
(1929) of his History of the English Novel, Dr. Baker lists, appar- 
ently as ultimate sources of Painter’s classical tales, six correct 
names and seven new wrong ones. Doubtless it is not a great mat- 
ter, but if Painter is worth all this attention he ought not to drag at 
each remove a lengthening chain of error. 

While in the bibliographical mood I may add another item. The 
modernization of Lydgate called The Life and Death of Hector 
(1614) is still repeatedly ascribed to Thomas Heywood and unfor- 
tunately that attribution has received the imprimatur of Dr. Bergen 
in the latest volume of his edition of Lydgate’s Troy Book. The 
quite nebulous case for Heywood’s authorship of this crude work 


lished in 1818 in an octavo edition by Simpkin in London, and soon con- 
sidered “more popular in England than any other foreign work, even 
Faust” (European Magazine, LXxIx, 443). 
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has been disposed of by Professor Tatlock, PMLA., xxx, 691 ff.; 
Dr. A. M. Clark, TLS., Oct. 2, 1924, p. 612, and Thomas Heywood, 
pp. 340-41; and C. A. Rouse, PMLA., xxi, 779 ff. 


Harvard University Dovuetas BusH 





AN INTERPRETATION OF DONNE’S TENTH ELEGY 


In the 1633 edition of Donne’s Poems, Elegy X is entitled sim- 
ply “ Elegie,” and all manuscripts but one either follow this simple 
title or else omit a title altogether. The 1635 edition of the Poems, 
which added descriptive titles to most of the elegies, labels Elegy X 
“The Dreame.” Finally, Stowe MS. 961 (Grierson, S96), dated 
after 1630, has the interesting variant title “The Picture.” The 
titles to the elegies in the 1635 edition seem to represent nothing 
more than the editor’s guesses based on the poems’ contents. Even 
considering the fact that, as Grierson states, “the tenor of [Elegy 
X] is somewhat obscure,” the 1635 editor made an especially bad 
guess here, for the poem makes nonsense if “ Image of her whom I 
love” is supposed to represent the appearance of the lady in a 
dream. Consequently, in his note to this Elegy, Grierson leans 
toward the title of the single manuscript. 


The “Image of her whom I love,” addressed in the first eight lines, 
seems to be a picture. When that is gone and reason with it, fantasy and 
dreams come to the lover’s aid (ll. 9-20). But the tenor of the poem is 
somewhat obscure; the picture is addressed in terms that could hardly be 
strengthened if the lady herself were present.* 


But as Mr. Grierson recognizes, there are several difficulties in in- 
terpreting the Elegy as addressed to a picture. It is rather odd for 
the poet to say that he loves the picture better than the woman 
herself, especially since the statement is never explained. One may 
also enquire why “ reason ” is supposed to depart with the picture, 
since the picture can have no inhibiting effects on Donne’s phan- 
tasies in sleep, And finally, at the end of the poem, why should the 
picture be compared to human life as passing away too fast? 

If we discard the two suggested titles, which are only unau- 
thorized guesses by persons no more competent than ourselves to 


1H. J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne, tu, 76. 
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judge, and examine the Elegy with a fresh mind, it is possible, I 
believe, to solve the riddle of its interpretation. The Elegy begins, 


Image of her whom I love, more than she, 

Whose faire impression in my faithfull heart, 
Makes mee her Medall, and makes her love mee, 

As Kings do coynes, to which their stamps impart 
The value: goe, and take my heart from hence, 

Which now is growne too great and good for me: 
Honours oppresse weak spirits, and our sense 

Strong objects dull; the more, the lesse wee see. 


Donne was especially fond, as in The Extasie, of separating the 
body from the soul and considering each as a sensuously perceived 
entity. This almost concretely visualized dualism is repeated in 
Air and Angels, but more specifically in The Undertaking, where 
his loved one’s physical beauty is called her “ oldest clothes ” and is 
separated as one distinct entity from her inner self, the sum of all 
her qualities which make her ideal Woman, that “ Vertue ” which 
he sees “attir’d in woman.” It is something closely approaching 
this latter separation of two degrees of reality which I believe is 
represented in the Elegy, but here applied especially to the Platonic 
ideal of love. Thus I take “Image” as the Platonic “ fairer 
forme ” represented in Spenser’s Hymne in Honour of Love, which 
“the refyned mynd doth newly fashion ” from “sordid baseness,” 
and “ which now doth dwell In his high thought, that would it selfe 
excell.” According to Spenser, this “ image printing in his deepest 
wit, He thereon feeds his hungrie fantasy. . . . Thereon his mynd 
affixed wholly is ”: 


His harts enshrined saint, his heauens queene, 
Fairer then fairest, in his fayning eye, 
Whose sole aspect he counts felicitye. 


The identity of symbols is obvious. The “she” of the first line 
must represent the lady’s beautiful exterior, her “ oldest clothes ” 
of “colour . . . and skinne”; more precisely, the everyday woman 
before she became of “ fairer forme” by elevation to the Platonic 
pedestal. The proper grammatical reference for “ Whose” in line 
2 presents a problem. If we are to follow the Spenserian imagery 
(partially corroborated by the punctuation of the Elegy), “ Whose ” 
refers to the “ Image,” or Platonic woman, which “ printing in his 
deepest wit ” has made his heart (i. e., Donne himself) of the same 
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substance or value as her love. On the other hand, less violence is 
done to normal grammatical structure if “ Whose ” refers to “ she,” 
with the possible meaning that as the first step in the Platonic 
adoration her beautiful exterior had already conquered his heart 
before he loved her “ fairer forme,” or Image. The word “love ” in 
line 3 is a noun; “do” in line 4 apparently refers to the act of 
identification. 

Donne then finds that the Platonic ideal is too elevated for the 
earthly desires which still possess him, and begs the Image—of 
course identified with the lady—to depart. Absent, he can enjoy 
her in his imagination unhampered by their Platonic relationship : 


When you are gone, and Reason gone with you, 
Then Fantasie is Queene and Soule, and all; 

She can present joyes meaner then you do; 
Convenient, and more proportionall. 


He describes the pleasures of possessing her in his dreams, which he 
prefers to the Reason which makes him know that she would refuse 
him in real life. Finally, with a typical Donne turn he reverses 
himself and begs her 


But dearest heart, and dearer image stay; 
Alas, true joyes at best are dreame enough; 
Though you stay here you passe too fast away: 
For even at first lifes Taper is a snuffe. 
Fill’d with her love, may I be rather grown 
Mad with much heart, then ideott with none. 


Life is not short enough, he decides, for him fully to enjoy her 
“Image,” for age takes away beauty and then life. 

This interpretation not only removes all the difficulties encoun- 
tered if “ Image ” means a portrait of his lady, but it also deepens 
the meaning of the poem and links it firmly to the Platonic verses 
addressed to his two patronesses, Magadalen Herbert and the Coun- 
tess of Bedford. In the same playful tone as The Blossom it cele- 
brates a proposed parting, and with somewhat the same imagery; 
the same amorous compliments are provided as in Twicknan 
Garden; and the same complimentary hopeless love exhibited as in 
The Primrose. 


Frepson T. Bowers 
University of Virginia 
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AN OBSCURE LINE IN BRANT’S NARRENSCHIFF 


Chapter Seventy-four of Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff contains 
several difficult passages which have lacked a successful interpreta- 
tion. In one particular instance, Zarncke, Goedeke, and Bobertag, 
the editors of the three standard editions of the Narrenschiff, are 
unable to agree regarding the correct meaning. 

The selection containing the controversial line follows: 

6 “Des glich hund, vogel, viderspil 
7 Bringt als kein nutz und kostet vil.’ + 


In line six occurs the most obscure part of this entire chapter de- 
voted to the hunt. Bobertag and Zarncke print the line as it was 
in the Originalausgabe of Basel, in 1494: “ Des glich hund, vogel, 
viderspil.” * The comma between hwnd and vogel is of some im- 
portance, for, if omitted, it changes the interpretation of the line 
considerably. Goedeke actually does omit it in his edition, as: 
“Des glich hundvogel, viderspil. ...”* He admits that the 
Originalausgabe has the comma, but defends himself by referring 
back to Chapter Forty-four, line one, where he also writes erro- 
neously: “wer vogelhund in kirchen fiirt....”* In a note to 
this line, Goedeke remarks: “[Die Originalausgabe] schreibt: 
vogel, hund . . . da fast nur vom Habicht die Rede ist, gilt der 
Strich als Bindestrich. Vogelhund ist Jagdvogel, Federspil.” ® 
The word Vogelhund does exist and might apply here, but “ vogel, 
hund ” fits better into the above passage, because the following lines 
leave no doubt that Brant is talking of both birds and dogs. Goe- 
deke has even less reason for deleting the comma between hund 
and vogel in Chapter Seventy-four, since hundvogel certainly does 
not agree with the preceding or following words. Thus, the line is 
correctly translated by Bobertag: “ Desgleichen Hunde und dazu 
Vat ces” 

The correct interpretation of vdderspil also presents a problem 


1F. Bobertag, Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff, Berlin und Stuttgart, 1889, 
p- 197, Anmerkungen. 

*Cf., ibid., p. 197, and Friedrich Zarncke, Sebastian Brants Narren- 
schiff, Leipzig, 1854, Ch. 74. 

3K. Goedeke, Das Narrenschiff von Sebastian Brant, Leipzig, 1872, p. 
144. 

* Ibid., p. 80. 5 Ibid., p. 80. * Bobertag, op. cit., p. 197. 
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without a satisfactory solution. Zarncke and Bobertag favor the 
meaning, falcon, while Goedeke maintains that “ Federspiel ist 
Kampf des Gefliigels.”* In Grimms’ Worterbuch * there are three 
primary and several secondary meanings for the word. The first is 
“die Lust der Vogeljagd oder auch .. . Streit und Schauspiel.” 
Grimm lists two examples for this meaning, while under the head- 
ing, falcon, he lists fourteen Middle High German examples. It 
appears, however, that the meaning, falcon, is encountered less 
frequently after the seventeenth century. The third connotation 
is a more technical hunting term meaning “ feathers tied together 
and fastened to a line,” an apparatus which was employed as a 
decoy. It is safe to discard this latter definition, which is found 
mainly in books dealing specifically with the technique of falconry. 
Benecke’s Mittelhochdeutsches Worterbuch lists an even greater 
number of quotations than does Grimm favoring the meaning, 
falcon, or “zur Jagd abgerichteter Vogel.” ® 

Of the sources consulted, only Grimm and Benecke were logical 
enough to be of any help; the latter work even lists the passage 
under examination here. To arrive at a conclusion, one must first 
accept two general meanings current in the literature of Brant’s 
time. The connotation, falcon, is much more prevalent than fal- 
conry, or “ bird-play.” Since this is the case, and since also Geiler 
von Kaisersberg, who was of the same period and district as Brant, 
uses the term to mean falcon,’® there seems to be little doubt that 
the line should be translated: “ Desgleichen Hunde, und dazu 
Vogel, (wie) Falken... .” 


Epear C. CuMINGS 
Uniwersity of Rochester 





A NOTE ON LINE 1514 OF THE HELIAND 


The Cotton manuscript of the Old Saxon Heliand reads in 
the second half of line 1514 as follows: bethiu sculun gimithan 


7 Goedeke, op. cit., p. 144. 

J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wéorterbuch, Leipzig, 1854, m1, p. 1407 f. 

® Benecke, Miiller, Zarncke, Mittelhochdeutsches Wérterbuch, Leipzig, 
1866, 11, 2, pp. 503-504. 

20 J. Scheible, Sebastian Branis Narrenschiff mit Geilers von Kaisers- 
berg Predigten dariiber, Stuttgart, 1845, p. 627 f. 
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filo Erlos eth wuordo. Piper construed the gi of gimithan as the 
plural of the personal pronoun of the second person. Sievers also 
prints it as an independent word but brackets it [gi]mithan. 
Behaghel simply omits the gti, which is in accordance with the 
Munich manuscript: Bethiu sculun midan filuerlos eduuordo. 

This gi is most probably not the pronoun at all but the prefix gi-, 
as it is also written in the Cotton MS. It is a well-known fact that 
the modal auxiliaries have a tendency to use the so-called perfective 
form of the dependent infinitive as: that ic eu gitellian mag 405; 
Ic eu an uuatara scal gidopian 882; the maht godes, the ik gifrum- 
mien scal 3103 ; gi sculun mi gesuikan 4667 ; that sculum gi arbedies 
so filu githolon 1889 ; 1895, 3527, 4894 (cf. 1351, 2604, 2933, 3181, 
3382, 4143, 4431, 5015, 5216); than sea is thena endi sculun 
gisehan 1356, etc. As a matter of fact a large number of infinitives 
with gi- are found only after a modal auxiliary, particularly after 
mugan (gi-formon, gi-fréson, gi-frébrian, gi-lettian, gi-lénon, 
gi-scinan, gt-scriban, gi-thenkian, gt-thihan, gi-thringan, gt- 
uuardon, gi-wuendian, gi-wuitnon, gi-uurédian. In a number of 
instances one manuscript has the gi- prefix and the other does not: 
889 gidopean M—dopan C; 4197 gifrummien M—frummian C; 
4785 gefrummien M—fri | mean C; 2753 gequeden M—quethan C ; 
4302 giseggian M—seggian C; 405 gitellean M—tellian C; 2671, 
3619, 4280 getellien M—tellian C. 2093, 4218 hortien M—gihorian 
C; 164 sprekan M—gisprekean C; 184 sprekan M—gisprecan C; 
229 sprecan M—gisprekan C; 4576 suikan M—gesuican C; 4376 
thenkean M—gethenkean C. In line 2513M the manuscript has 
uuitoga wuargean, whereas C has uuitiw giwuarogian. The M- 
reading is a scribal error; the ga- (the vowel has probably been 
assimilated to the following a; cf. godar 219C; gobod 3398C; 
goboran 5267C) has been wrongly joined to the preceding word. 
Of course the instrumental ending of wuitt has been tampered with 
(only the a-stems have frequently 0; cf. Gallée, Altsdchs. Gramm., 
§ 297, 4). In as much as there is frequently an omission or ad- 
dition of the prefix in infinitives, especially after modal auxiliaries, 
as the above examples show, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
gimithan in C 1514 may be a correct form, and that we are not 
privileged to separate the gi- from the verb and consider it a 
pronoun. 

Epwarp H. SEHRT 

George Washington University 
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AN ITALO-GERMAN FAUSTSPLITTER OF 1621 


Johannes Thuilius (1590-1630), physician and professor of 
rhetoric in the University of Freiburg i. Br. and later in the 
University of Padua,’ in his voluminous commentary on the im- 
mensely popular Emblemata of Andrea Alciato (1492-1550) ,* has 
the following noteworthy passage on Faust: * 


Apud nos quoque Germanos adhuc notum est, inter praestigiatores & 
magos, qui patrum nostrorum memoria innotuerunt, celebre nomen, propter 
mirificas imposturas & fascinationes diabolicas, adeptum fuisse Ioannem 
Faustum Kundlingensem, qui Cracouiae magiam didicerat, adeo ut ex plebe 
nostratium propemodum nullus reperiatur, qui non aliquod documentum 
eius artis commemorare possit, illique eadem ludibria, quae modd de mago 
Bohemo (i. e. Zyto magus) diximus, ascribantur, ut libello Germanico idio- 
mate vulgato patet. Quemadmodum autem horum praestigiatorum vita 
similis fuit, ita uterque horrendo modo in viuis esse desijt. Faustus enim, 
ut fertur, & & Wiero® lib. 2. cap. 4. recensetur, in pago Ducatus Wirtem- 
bergici inuentus fuit iuxta lectum mortuus, inuersa facie, & domo praece- 
denti nocte media quassata. Sic perijt infaustus Faustus. 


This passage was unknown to A. Tille® and A. Kippenberg’ 
and is all the more interesting as it bears direct witness to the 
extent of the vogue which the Faust legend had in Germany m 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Moreover, according 
to Tille’s list, it may well be the earliest mention of Faust in a 
work connected with Italian literature and printed in Italy. 


Hunter College ArRPAD STEINER 


1Some data on Thuilius’s life and works are found in Grosses Voll- 
stdindiges Universal Lexikon Aller Wissenschafften und Kiinste, Leipzig 
und Halle, 1745, XLII, 1801-1802. 

? Thuilius’s biographical data given by P. E. Viard, André Alciat (1492- 
1550), Paris, 1926, p. 323, are incorrect. 

® For recent literature or Alciato, cf. J. G. Fucilla, ‘De Morte et Amore,’ 
Philological Quarterly, xIv (1935), 97. 

* Andreae Alciati Emblemata Cum Commentariis . . . opera et vigiliis 
Ioannis Thuilii Mariaemontani Tirol. etc., Patauij, typis Pauli Frambotti, 
1661, p. 708. This edition is nearly identical with that of 1621; cf. H. 
Green, Andrea Alciati and His Books of Emblems, London, 1872, p. 266. 

5 Joannes Wierus, De Praestigiis Daemonum, Basileae, 1568, p. 142; 
reprinted in A. Tille, Die Faustsplitter in der Literatur des sechzehnten bis 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts nach den dltesten Quellen, Berlin, 1900, p. 21. 

* Op. cit. 

7 Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippenberg, 1 (1921), 321ff.; «Iv (1924), 
282 ff.; vir (1930), 249 ff.; rx (1931), 198 ff. 
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HEYSE, SCHOTT AND FONTANE 


Who was the friend that insisted on the omission of the Jiidin 
from Fontane’s collection of poems? And who was the “ Miin- 
chener Freund ” backing up that move? The writer is indebted to 
Prof. Julius Petersen (University of Berlin) and Dr. Kurt Lewent 
for valuable hints leading to the elucidation of these questions 
which had to be left unanswered in a previous article on Fontane’s 
German version of “The Jew’s Daughter” (MLN., April, 1938, 
p. 282-287). Full responsibility for the interpretation of those 
suggestions is naturally assumed. After Fontane’s audience with 
King Max in 1859, the circle of his Munich friends (Geibel, Grosse, 
Heyse, Lingg, Riehl, Schack, Sybel, von der Tann, Windscheid) 
had gradually melted away through death, departure and estrange- 
ment until, in 1892, just one intimate remained: Paul Heyse. 
Cogent inner evidence strengthens the inference that none else but 
Heyse was the “ Miinchener Freund.” Throughout the Fontane- 
Heyse correspondence runs an untiring exchange of frank mutual 
criticism. It is true that Heyse was enthusiastic about Fontane’s 
own ballads, but he went out of his way to call only a few of Fon- 
tane’s translations from Percy “ meisterhaft ”;* this indicates that 
he had objections to a considerable number of others, which, un- 
fortunately, he does not name. Heyse, the son of Julie Saaling, 
the author of Maria von Magdala, the horrified opponent of youth- 
ful naturalism which found an understanding friend in Fontane, 
could not but object to Fontane’s all too sanguinary ballad, which 
seemed to demonstrate the patent lack of the quality for which 
Heyse looked in vain in German literature: “ kiinstlerischer 
Takt.”? Heyse’s instinctive aversion to the ugly and coarse had 
made him deeply suspicious of naturalism. In 1892, moreover, 
amidst naturalism’s sweeping rise and Stécker’s swelling move- 
ment, Heyse, being equally adverse to both extremes, had even 
weightier reasons for supporting the démarche of a third person 
aiming at the removal of the shocking ballad. 


* Der Briefwechsel von Th. Fontane und Paul Heyse. Weltgeist-Biicher, 
Berlin, 1929, p. 74. ‘Seine Balladen aber, seine ‘Minner und Helden,’ 
seine Bearbeitung einzelner Sachen aus Percys Sammlung sind meisterhaft.” 

* Paul Heyse, Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse. W. Hertz, Berlin, 
1900, p. 345. 


a 
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But who was this third person? The hitherto unpublished letter 
leaves the impression that the addressee was neither a resident of 
Berlin nor of Munich. Considering that Heyse was the “ Miin- 
chener Freund,” and that therefore the addressee must have had 
close connexions with both Heyse and Fontane, we come upon 
the journalist and Lessing-scholar Sigmund (Siegmund) Schott of 
Frankfurt a. M., not to be mistaken for his contemporary name- 
sake, the Stuttgart political writer who died in 1895. Schott, a 
busy contributor to the Frankfurler Zeitung, the Frankfurter Beo- 
bachter, the Allgemeine Zeitung, the Revue internationale and 
other papers and magazines, reviewed regularly Fontane’s recent 
works and we possess two letters in which Fontane thanks him very 
cordially for excellent reviews of his Poggenpuhls and Von Zwan- 
zig bis Dreissig.* Gottfried Keller, who sat up on his death bed 
to write to Schott the last letter of his life, describes him as a 
“ veistreichen und gewandt-titigen Mann.”* Schott’s suggestion 
could not be immaterial to the Berlin poet who had reason to feel 
obliged to him. Judging from the fact that, a few years previously 
(in 1885), Schott had similarly troubled Keller by objecting to a 
detail in a work by the Swiss which, like Fontane’s ballad, had 
been composed decades before,® it appears that the Frankfurt writer 
liked to single out and question more or less significant details 
picked out from works which had been written many years earlier. 
Thus, it is at least quite probable that it was Schott who, with 
Heyse’s approval, suggested and obtained the elimination of Fon- 
tane’s ill-fated translation of the gruesome ballad in Percy’s Reli- 
ques of Ancient English Poetry. 


Henry H. REMAK 
Indiana University 





HOUSMAN’S LAST POEMS, XXX AND HEINE’S 
LYRISCHES INTERMEZZO, 62. 


An instance of influence from Heine’s Buch der Lieder upon 
A. E. Housman is the arresting parallel between the first two 
quatrains of Last Poems, XXX (“Sinner’s Rue”) and the eight 


*Th. Fontane, Gesammelte Werke. F. Fontane, Berlin, 1905-1912. 2. 
Serie, x1, 418; 469. 

* Gottfried Keller, Briefe. Bibl.. Institut, Leipzig, no date, p. 467-468. 

5 Gottfried Keller, Briefe und Tagebiicher. J. G. Cotta, 1919, m1, 502. 
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lines which make up Lyrisches Intermezzo, 62.1 Compare Hous: 
man’s opening stanza with Heine’s closing lines: 


I walked alone and thinking, Am Kreuzweg stand ich und 
And faint the nightwind blew seufzte ; 
And stirred on mounds at crossways Die Nacht war kalt und stumm. 
The flower of sinner’s rue. Im Mondschein bewegte sich lang- 
sam 
Die Armesiinderblum’. 


While the first lines of “ Sinner’s Rue” thus correspond to the 
second (and final) quatrain of the Heine lyric, Housman’s second 
quatrain offers an even closer parallel to Heine’s first: 


Where the roads part they bury Am Kreuzweg wird begraben, 
Him that his own hand slays, Wer selber sich brachte um; 
And so the weed of sorrow Dort wichst eine blaue Blume, 

Springs at the four cross ways. Die Armesiinderblum’. 


Housman appears to have given, if not a translation, certainly (and 
despite rhythmic variations) an excellent paraphrase of Heine’s 
content. 

In the third stanza the “ flower of sinner’s rue” is seen to be 
identical in color with the Armesiinderblume : 


By night I plucked it hueless, 
When morning broke ’twas blue. . 


Here the parallel ends, for however definitely Heine’s lines may 
have served Housman as a point of departure, in the remainder of 
his poem he elaborated his theme far beyond the original frame. 
Further point is lent to the above observations by A. E. Hous- 
man’s own words regarding “ the influences affecting his poems ” 


* After these observations of some years’ standing had already gone to 
press, my attention was called by Miss Theresa M. Fein of the University 
of Wisconsin to John Sparrow’s article on “ Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. 
Housman” (Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1934, vol. 115, pp. 243-256). The 
writer feels, however, that the present structural-analytical viewpoint can 
only enhance Mr. Sparrow’s apergu, which was confined to commenting on 
a similarity of setting in our two poems (loc. cit., p. 254f.), while observ- 
ing in addition an interesting echo of Heine’s Die Ilse, stanza 5, in Last 
Poems XIX, stanza 6. A further consideration in publishing my notes is 
the appearance meanwhile of new evidence substantiating the connection 
between the two poets (s. below). 
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(specifically in the earlier Shropshire Lad). He lists as the “ chief 
sources of which I am conscious . . . Shakespeare’s songs, the Scot- 
tish Border ballads, and Heine.” ? 


HERMAN SALINGER 
The University of Wisconsin 





TOBLER-LOMMATZSCH CHIEF (CHAVER) 


The listing of chief (chaver), translated by Héhle, as a hapaz, 
in the Tobler-Lommatzsch dictionary,’ should be corrected in ac- 
cordance with Tobler’s own earlier interpretation of the passage 
there cited from the fabliawu La Veuve: 


Pitiet de cul trait leus de chief.? 


Tobler showed that we have in this verse of the fabliau a proverb 
of Li Proverbe au vilain: * 


Pitiez de cul trait lentes de chief. 


Leus should be emended to read lens, another and earlier form of 

lentes (lente =nit, louse egg). Lens is attested in Le Couron- 

nement de Renard,* but is not listed in Godefroy or La Curne. 
Tobler’s interpretation is confirmed by the reading of this verse 


2As quoted in A.H.H. Some Poems, Some Letters and a Personal 
Memoir by his Brother Laurence Housman, London, Jonathan Cape, 1937 
(p. 71 et seg.). See also A. E. Housman’s letter of 6 May 1928 (op. cit., 
p. 199): “The influence of Heine is evident in A Shropshire Lad.” 

1 Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzésisches Wérterbuch, 11, 390, 12. 

2 As printed in A. Scheler, Trowvéres belges du XII¢ au XIV® siecle, 
Bruxelles, 1876, 1, 241, v. 486. Scheler gives no explanation of the verse; 
ef. p. 348. Scheler’s text is reprinted without commentary by Montaiglon 
et Raynaud, Recueil général des fabliauwx, Paris, 0, 213. The interpretation 
of this verse in the T-L. dictionary seems to be: “sexual impulse brings 
wolves out of their holes or dens,” since chief is there associated with 
chaver (L. cavare). 

* A. Tobler, Li Proverbe au vilain, Leipzig, 1895, p. 92, no. 221; cf. also 
his note on p. 172. I have found no other examples of this curious proverb. 
It is cited by J. Morawski, Proverbes frangais, OFMA, 1925, p. 60, no. 1640, 
but the reference is to Li Proverbe au vilain. 

“A. Foulet, Le Couronnement de Renard (Elliott Monographs, xxIv), 
Princeton, 1924, verse 1977. 
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of La Veuve in the unedited Middleton MS.° which has the singu- 
lar form lent (for lews) : 


556 Dont a il tot a son devis 
Et les poisgons et les oiseaus, 
Dont est il sire et damoiseaus, 
Dont est il piniés et lavés 

560 Ht molt soventes fois gravés; 
Car je vos di bien de recief: 

562 Pités de cul trait lent de cief. 


Verses 559-560 of this passage of the Middleton text are not 
found in the published version and form a fitting introduction to 
the proverb in verse 562. The heroine had quarreled with her hus- 
band over various matters and had received a severe beating. Soon 
after, they had resumed marital relations and she does her utmost 
to show him her affection. The proverb therefore sums up the con- 
text: “ Sexual desire imposes upon her the most meticulous care 
regarding the details of regaining her husband’s love.” 

The above passage confirms the second occurrence of lent, lens 
(modern lente) derived from L. lendem, which still survives in the 
Picard and Walloon patois é.° Chief in the passage has therefore 


its ordinary meaning of head and the T-L. dictionary article chief 
(cavare) is to be discarded. 


CHARLES H. LIvINGsTOoN 
Bowdoin College 





PHENAGLING 


I must some time have seen the word in print, for the picture in 
memory begins with ph, though f would do as well, fenagling, 
fenagle. 

Several days ago, reviewing Byron for lecture purposes, I paused 
over the fifth line of stanza xz in the first canto of Don Juan, 


For her Feinagle’s were an useless art, 
And he himself obliged to shut up shop—he 


5 Folio 341 recto, col. b of the MS. described on pp. 233 f. of the Report 
of the Manuscripts preserved at Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission), Hereford, 1911. 

°W. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Etym. Wérterb., 3rd ed., no. 4978. 
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Could never make a memory so fine as 
That which adorn’d the brain of Donna Inez. 


Byron was with one hand praising the lady extravagantly, and with 
the other turning all into lampooning. Fine-d-gle, accent on the 
middle syllable for scansion. But Byron would not have said 
Fine; he anglicized foreign names. Juan: new one: true one: 
Duan: through one; Seville: devil; Cuvier: must err. Then 
Fee-na-gle. Fee-na-gle?! That’s the colloquial word I heard when 
I was a boy in the Carolinas, fenagle, phenagling. 

A hasty expedition to DNB. Feinaigle, 1765( ?)-1819, that’s the 
man; the article contains matter (no need to repeat it here) that 
lends support to the conjectured etymology. A rapid search 
through the dictionaries on the neighboring shelves; all fail me— 
no such word—save one, the 1935 International; in its bottom-of- 
the page supplement, “ phenagle, see fainagle.” (The dictionary 
man doesn’t know how to spell.) Fainagle, finagle—definition? 
Hm, not so good; not the meaning I grew up with, to wit, fuss and 
feathers over a small matter with fakery in it, a lackadaisical effort 
to sell a bargain, a small bargain. Etymology ?—he tries to con- 
nect the word with feign. Pretty weak; improbable. My conjec- 
ture sounds more likely. F & W New Standard (1937)? Yes, 
lists finagle, with a satisfactory definition but no etymology. 

At dinner time I recounted my scouting adventure to my sum- 
mer’s table-mate, Dr. Harold Whitehall, expert etymologist. “ Fe- 
nagle! The dictionary-makers have sought long and hard for the 
etymology of that word. Yes. It sounds as if you may be right. 
Send an account of it to Modern Language Notes.” 

Fenagle may be another in the list of Don Juan’s natural sons. 
More likely, it is the off-spring of the lampooning, local hit slang- 
inventiveness of music-hall taste; in England, 1805-1820, the 
“popular” pronunciation of the foreign lecturer’s name would 
have been “ Fee-na-gle.” 

The etymology fenagle (finagle) < Feinaigle is submitted to the 
etymologists, for their perpension. 

R. H. GRIFFITH 

The University of Texas 
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The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition. The Faerie 
Queene, Books Sia and Seven. Edited by EDWIN GREEN- 
LAW, CHARLES GROSVENOR QOscoop, FREDERICK MorGaNn 
PADELFORD, Ray HEFFNER, JAMES G. McManaway, DorotTHyY 
E. Mason, and Brents StTrruinc. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xii-+ 508. $6.00. 


With this volume, containing Book VI and a Canto ascribed here 
to a Book VII, the Variorum Edition of The Faerie Queene is 
brought to a close. The features are those of the previous vol- 
umes,—a beautifully printed text; a variorum commentary some- 
what bewildering in its variorum character, the innumerable sug- 
gestions of sources and parallels; a series of Appendixes which form 
the most valuable and interesting part of the editorial work. These 
last include discussions of the Plan and Conduct of Book VI, the 
Prototype of Sir Calidore; Sources: and similarly for Book VII 
appendixes on Sources and Philosophical Significance, as well as on 
the Date of the Cantos. There is also a Textual Appendix record- 
ing variants followed by critical notes on the text. The volume 
closes with a Note on the Punctuation of the Faerie Queene. It 
might have been worth while to add a brief note on the spelling, 
for Spenser seems to have taken surely unusual care to make his 
thymes appeal to the eye as well as the ear. 

The chief fresh source on which the editors have drawn in the 
appendixes is Mr. C. S. Lewis’s The Allegory of Love, Oxford, 
1936. It is a pity that this had not been available for a full edi- 
torial discussion of Mr. Lewis’s challenging and to my mind, even 
if one does not accept his views entirely, illuminating criticism. My 
chief criticism would be that, by setting aside the historical and 
personal element in the allegory and concentrating on the ethical 
and religious, Mr. Lewis has at times brought out more clearly 
what was Spenser’s intention than what he actually succeeded in 
conveying of this serious significance. If it be true to say that the 
pastoral cantos in the sixth book are not a digression but form the 
core of the allegory on courtesy, and also that Spenser’s courtesy is 
not connected with the court and noble blood, it is very difficult, as 
other critics here point out, to harmonize this with all that Spenser 
has to say about noble blood or with the comparison which he insti- 
tutes and emphasizes between the knightly Calidore and the peas- 
ant Coridon. All the courteous knights and ladies are in the end 
discovered to be of noble blood as was customary in mediaeval ro- 
mances. Nevertheless in the appendix to the fragment on muta- 
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bility it would have been well, I think, to set over against the 
dogmatic criticism of Saurat and other authors cited Mr. Lewis’s 
reading of Spenser’s teaching regarding the mutable and the eter- 
nal: “The enemies of Mutability are first the gods and then 
Nature. Taken together they represent the Divine order in the 
Universe ” etc. It is a bold reading and other critics have derived 
a very different impression from these strange and intensely per- 
sonal stanzas. 

For the personal note in these two Books is strong. Indeed, to 
one less intent than Mr. Lewis in the defence of Spenser as a moral 
teacher many of the illustrations of courtesy and its opposite seem 
somewhat obvious, and moreover blend the not always congruous 
codes of Christian ethics and those of the courts of love. 

Of the political element which to my mind, despite the quite 
justifiable claims of Miss Spens and Mr. Lewis for the deeper ele- 
ment in Spenser’s thought, does complicate and not a little obscure 
the ethical, there is little in this book. It is in the fifth Book on 
justice that this is most obvious where, though one may find a de- 
fensible significance in Spenser’s thought, yet justice, as adminis- 
tered by Lord Gray of Wilton in Ireland, is looked at from a very 
British point of view; the Brigands in this book who carry off 
Pastorella are suggested, I suspect, by Irish experiences. Other- 
wise there are only two important questions of a political kind,— 
the sources of the Blatant Beast and the prototype of Sir Calidore. 
Ben Jonson told Drummond that in the former Spenser was aiming 
a shaft at the Puritans. Mr. Merritt Y. Hughes (Appendix 11) 
contends very justly for a wider application, to the general preva- 
lence of slander in the political and religious warfare of the day. 
The Beast is only too vigorously alive today in the Press of whole 
countries and sections of the Press of every country. 

Sir Calidore has been traditionally accepted as a tribute to Sir 
Philip Sidney. That may be true, and yet there is something to 
be said for Mr. Rowe’s contention in Appendix II that Essex was, 
shall we say also, in Spenser’s mind. Sidney was dead; Essex was 
alive, and Spenser, no more than any other poet of the day, could 
afford to neglect the possibility of active patronage. In one of the 
Dedicatory Sonnets, Essex is promised 


more famous memory 
Of thine heroic parts. 


Courtesy was a noted quality in the references to Essex. A poem 
in a manuscript which I have read in the British Museum contrasts 
the haughtiness and arrogance of Raleigh with the courtesy of Essex 
even toward humble people. 

But the personal is the dominant note in what every critic recog- 
nizes as the gem of the sixth book, the description in Canto x of 
the Graces dancing around Colin’s love, a compliment to the lady 
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for whom the Epithalamion was written, though here again Mr. 
Lewis has much that is of interest to say on the meaning of the 
Graces in their relation to Colin Clout. The personal note of feel- 
ing is also very audible in the fragment which the editors have 
chosen to accept as a portion of an unfinished Book VII, the Canto 
on Mutability. In this fragment perhaps intended for a book on 
Constancy, an element in Aristotle’s conception of Courage, Spenser 
has left another of those freely invented and developed pageants 
such as the Garden of Adonis, with digressions where allegory is 
forgotten, here the story of Molanna and Faunus which recalls the 
wedding of Thames and Medway. Spenser as a poet is never more 
purely delightful than when he lets his fancy swing out in this 
emancipated fashion as again in the pageant of the seasons and 
months, especially when the whole is colored by his own deepest 
feeling. The sigh with which the fragment concludes in the two 
stanzas headed Canto viii is very characteristic of that mood of dis- 
appointment which will reappear in some of the minor poems that 
are to constitute the concluding volume of this edition. Different 
in tone to Milton’s early verse “ On Time ”—perhaps suggested by 
Spenser—the conclusion reached is the same: 


For, all that moveth, doth in Change delight; 
But hence-forth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 
O! That great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight. 


Just so Milton writes: 


Then all this earthy grossness quit, 
Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time. 


In all variorum editions there must be a certain amount of dead 
wood, notes that are of no very great interest today. The quest of 
sources, too, can easily be carried too far into the region of specu- 
lation and minute parallels. But this edition is full of matter of 
the greatest interest for any serious study of Spenser, whose reputa- 
tion as an ethical and Christian poet seems to be on the rise if Mil- 
ton’s has suffered some abeyance. 

H. J. C. GRIERSON 

The University, Edinburgh 





Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama. With Illustrations from 
Contemporary French Plays. By BARTLETT JERE WHITING. 
Pp. xx-+ 505. Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 
xIv. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. $5.00. 


In this, as in his earlier volume, Chaucer’s Use of the Proverb, 
Professor Whiting has divided his proverbial material into pro- 
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verbs, proverbial phrases, and sententious remarks. He presents 
the results of his study of the proverbs and sententious remarks in 
eighty-seven plays, or groups of plays, in five chapters on Biblical 
plays, moralities, interludes, early comedies, and early tragedies. 
The proverbial phrases he gives without comment in an alpha- 
betical list in Chapter v1. In an “ Appendix ” of 98 pages he lists 
the proverbs of a large number of contemporary French plays. This 
French material, which the author compares at the ends of Chap- 
ters 1, 11, 111 with his proverbial findings in the English Biblical 
plays, moralities, and interludes, is “ marked more by contrast than 
likeness.” Eight pages of “ Notes,” a four-page “ Index of Names 
and Works,” and an excellent “ Verbal Index to English Sayings 
in Chapters 1 to v” complete this important study of the proverbial 
material in the earlier English drama. 

In this volume, in which the proverbs of the earlier English 
drama are collected and studied for the first time, Professor Whit- 
ing has opened the way for similar, significant proverbial investi- 
gations in other types of our literature. Without the author’s 
intimate acquaintance with early English proverbs this study could 
not have been made successfully. In the body of the work, he 
points out in detail that “the use of proverbs has been conven- 
tionalized before the English drama developed into its most charac- 
teristic forms and that the popularity of homely sayings at the 
height of the Elizabethan period was no more than a continuation 
along familiar paths.” He points out, also, that the proverbs in 
the moralities “ were obviously not introduced . . . for educational 
purposes but rather because they were considered humorous and be- 
cause a wealth of proverbial phrases was felt to increase the effect 
of low life realism which the Vices were expected to suggest” (p. 
66). Other significant, new facts appear in the discussions of the 
four other, older types of plays. There are occasional discussions 
of the authorship of groups of related plays in the light of the evi- 
dence of their proverbial material. And in a considerable number 
of instances, the identification of a proverb has enabled the author 
to substitute for a meaningless or disputed word in a text the right 
word.” 

Professor Whiting’s collection of 707 proverbs proper and 1337 
proverbial phrases * from the more than 186,000 lines of the plays 
examined has added many early instances not before recorded of 
known proverbs, as well as instances of proverbs and proverbial 
phrases not before recognized by proverb scholars. Since only in 


+ For discussions as to the authorship of plays, see pp. 22, 105, 292. 

2See for instances, pages 8, 73, 78, and elsewhere. A correction of this 
kind is needed in “ But hyll bely fyll and make good chere” (p. 184), 
where “hyll” is a misprint for “ fyll.” 

® These figures include repetitions of the same proverbs and proverbial 
phrases, but omit comparisons in the count of the proverbial phrases. 
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rare instances are the proverbial quotations from the plays identi- 
fied with their popular forms, before accepting some of the pas- 
sages cited as proverbial, we shall have to wait for the publication 
of Whiting’s “ dictionary of English proverbs recorded before 1550, 
which will contain copious later examples.” We shall want to 
know, for instance, what evidence there is, other than their pro- 
verbial ring, for including among the proverbial phrases, “ she 
hath eaten set leekes ” (p. 343, no. 523), or, “ I can smell an appell 
seuen mill in a haye mowe” (p. 364, no. 855). 

The task of distinguishing between a proverb and a sententious 
remark, which is “sometimes very hard,” is especially difficult in 
those instances in the book—not a great number—in which either 
a sententious remark, because it has become “thoroughly popular 
in use,” is a “ proverb,” or a proverb, because it has been rephrased 
in non-popular form, is a “sentenious remark.” Altered examples 
of “ A friend in need is a friend indeed,” which remain “ proverbs ” 
(p. 233), and other altered examples of “ Might overcomes right,” 
which are sometimes “ proverbs” (p. 254), and sometimes “ sen- 
tentious remarks ” (p. 200), are instances of the fine lines that are 
drawn between proverbs that remain or do not remain proverbs 
depending upon how far they retain or do not retain their original 
popular form. The author recognizes that he “can scarcely hope 
that all my readers could agree with all my decisions.” This reader 
would like to know why “ be grete fyschys ete be smale ” is termed a 
“sententious remark” (p. 72), when “ Fiscis in a pol be gret eteit 
be smal ” is called a “ proverb” (p. 67). Both passages, it seems to 
him, should be classified as proverbs. 

In a check of the proverbs from Ralph Roister Doister, I find 
nothing put in “ which should have been left out.” But I do find 
that some proverbial material which “should have been put in” 
has been left out (Preface, p. xi). Four of the nine proverbial 
items, which I would add to those already noted,* are from Mery- 


* The following proverbial quotations that I would add to those collected 
by Whiting are from the edition of Ralph Roister Doister by E. Fliigel in 
C. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedies, From the Beginning to 
Shakespeare: (1) M. Mery. I see you know what is what ( I, i, 110, p. 
114); (2) M. Mery. No, but of the same nest (say I) it is a birde (I, ii, 
122, p. 114); (3) Tib. Talk. No haste but good (1, iii, 11, p. 118). This 
proverb, found in a quotation cited by Whiting that contains a second 
proverb (p. 214), seems not to have been included in the count of proverbs 
in this play; (4) An. Alyface. Here I founde you, and here I leave both 
twaine (I, iii, 80, p. 121); (5) M. Mery. Be of good cheere man, and let 
the worlde passe (II, iii, 42, p. 144); (6) Scrivener. Ye shall have as 
good as ye bring of me that is plaine (11, v, 30, p. 155); (7) C. Custance. 
Away loute and lubber, or I shall be thy priest (Iv, v, 53; p. 176); (8) 
M. Mery. The best hennes to grece (Iv, vii, 61, p. 171); (9) Thus you see 
to day a man, to morow John (none). (The Psalmodie, 1. 4, p. 186). In 
the above list, only (1), (2), (3), and (9) contain proverbial material not 
represented in the book by examples from other plays. 
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greeke’s speeches, and support Whiting’s statement that “ Mathew 
Merygreeke is a true Vice in his use of proverbs” (p. 213). 

The proverbial phrases in Chapter v1, which are arranged alpha- 
betically “ under the modern spelling of the most important word 
in each phrase,” are divided into the two convenient groups of 
“ comparisons ” and “ other proverbial phrases.” The student of 
Elizabethan literature, and especially of the later Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama, will find much light on obscure phrases by con- 
sulting the “other proverbial phrases” in this chapter (pp. 333- 
371). For instance, when the three examples in Whiting’s list of 
“cough me a fool (daw, mome)” (p. 339, no. 474) are examined, 
it will be seen that Lyly’s words in Mother Bombie (1, iii, 85), “I 
know hee will cough for anger that I yeeld not, but he shall cough 
mee a foole for his labour,” have quite another meaning than that 
given by Bond in his note on the passage (Lyly’s Works, 111, 538). 

It is often difficult to find in the list of “other proverbial 
phrases ” the examples of a particular phrase, either because the 
phrase in its stereotyped form may differ considerably from the 
quotation entered in the list or because the quotation may have 
been alphabetized under one of several nearly equally important 
words. Bold-face type for the alphabetizing word would have been 
of assistance in looking for phrases in the list, as would have been 
the inclusion of the most important words of the phrases in the 
Verbal Index. 

The Verbal Index of twenty-three pages at the end of the volume 
is a great aid to the full use of the book. By the entry in it of all 
important words and numerous short phrases in the proverbs and 
sententious remarks quoted in Chapters 1 to v, the reader has a 
quick and accurate key to the two main divisions of proverbial 
material in this study. 

Many of the proverbs and proverbial phrases quoted throughout 
the book show in their metrical forms such wide divergences from 
the regular forms of the proverbs, that the reader even with some 
knowledge of the earlier English proverbs finds it difficult to be 
sure at times of the proverbial identifications. A Finding-List of 
Proverbs,® with the same number placed before a proverbial quo- 
tation in the text and the corresponding popular proverb in the list, 
would have furnished a useful key to the quick identification of the 
proverbial quotations. By reference to such a list, for instance, 
the reader would not have been left in doubt as to the proverb in 
“ Nay churc nis no wyl cot, Hit wol abid ber ” (p. 67), “ which has 


5 The especial value of a Verbal Index of Proverbs, of course, is to enable 
one to find promptly in the text and notes of a book any one or all of the 
examples of or references to a particular proverb. A Finding-List of 
Proverbs, however, does this, and more. It is a two-way reference table, 
of use (1) in identifying proverbial quotations in the text by reference to 
the table, and (2) in collecting from the text illustrations of proverbs 
found in the table. 
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not been understood by all editors.” The inclusion of the ninety- 
eight pages of French proverbs in the Appendix probably made 
impossible the addition of further useful reference assistance. 

The great number of short quotations in this book are faithfully 
reproduced from facsimile or other old-spelling editions. So far as 
I have been able to check the quotations, I have found them letter 
perfect. The only typographical error that I have noticed is “his 
respect ” for “ this respect ” on page 240. 

The author in this book has added substantially to our under- 
standing of the wide and diversified use of proverbs in earlier Eng- 
lish drama. Other studies of a similar character might profitably 
be made in the literature of the Elizabethan age, which, in its 
desire for guidance in its daily living, turned so eagerly and at times 
so pathetically to the epitomized wisdom of proverbs and sentences. 
In a “ subsequent volume dealing primarily with Shakespeare’s use 
of proverbs” (p. 477), Professor Whiting will be continuing his 
studies in a field in which, by reason of his earlier studies, he is 
preéminently qualified to explore. 


Morris P. TILLEY 
The University of Michigan 





L’Origine del Dramma liturgico. By Marta Sorta DE VirTo. 
Biblioteca della “ Rassegna,” xxi. Milano-Genova-Roma- 
Napoli, Societaé anonima editrice Dante Alighieri (Albrighi, 
Segati & C.), 1938. Pp. 178. Lire 20. 


One’s impulse is to welcome with especial warmth a monograph 
on the origins of medieval drama published from Italy, for from 
that country we may still expect substantial material additions to 
our knowledge of the subject. This expectation has been agree- 
ably stimulated, of late years, by notable investigations such as 
those of Professor Vincenzo De Bartholomaeis (Le Origini della 
Poesia drammatica italiana, Bologna, 1924) and Dom Mauro In- 
guanez (Un Dramma della Passione del Secolo XII, Montecassino, 
1936). I feel unusual regret, therefore, in reporting that the 
volume now before me is not an essential contribution to the history 
of the drama. In all candor I must venture to express my opinion 
that the monograph of Signorina De Vito presents no fresh infor- 
mation, and offers no sound interpretations which have not been 
expounded more lucidly elsewhere. It would appear, therefore, 
that the present review need not be ponderous or lengthy. 

Although I cannot usurp the space that would be required for 
exhibiting all the author’s contentions, and all the tortuousness of 
her reasoning, I do engage to present simply and fairly her cen- 
tral thesis. Signorina De Vito’s essential undertaking is to demon- 
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strate that the earliest plays of the medieval Church in Western 
Europe arose directly from the normal forms of the Roman liturgy, 
without the mediation of a putative Byzantine drama, or of the 
well-known dramatic tropes of France. In her dismissal of Byzan- 
tine dramatic forms as the originating force in Western European 
drama, probably most critics will concur ; from her rejection of the 
dramatic tropes of France, the orthodox,—and, I think, the well- 
informed generally—will dissent. The earliest of the Church 
plays under consideration,—in the Regularis Concordia of about 
the year 965,—begins with a dialogue which we call familiarly the 
Quem quaeritis. According to the orthodox view, the dialogue here 
is not a dramatization of the liturgy itself, which does not contain 
the required sentences, but is a dramatization of the extra-liturgical 
trope, Quem quaeritis, which contains precisely the required sen- 
tences, and which had been inserted in the liturgy at least as early 
as the first half of the tenth century. The writer of the trope, 
Quem quaeritis, drew, of course, upon the Gospel narrative, and 
may have been influenced by normal liturgical pieces in the au- 
thorized choir-books; but the trope, both in its content and in its 
wording, is an original, though modest, literary composition. The 
wording of the dramatized dialogue, Quem quaeritis, in the early 
plays, I repeat, is that of the trope, Quem quaeritis, and not that of 
the Vulgate or the normal liturgy. 

What Signorina De Vito undertakes is to dispense with the trope 
as a source of drama, and to persuade us that the play arose directly 
from the normal liturgy itself. To this end she stresses the well- 
known dramatic aspects of traditional liturgical ceremonial, and 
exhibits well-known fragments of question and answer embedded 
in the liturgical text. Once more (alas!) we are told that the Mass 
itself is “ il primo e il pid grande dramma liturgico” (p. 127), and 
that some simple textual interrogation transported from the Vul- 
gate into the liturgy is, through some unspecified application of 
antiphonal singing, in process of becoming drama. The author 
states the case thus: 


Dalle Antifone e dai Responsori della Chiesa di Roma trae origine il 
teatro sacro, non per l’intromissione di elementi estranei ad essi [i.e. the 
tropes], né per un affievolimento dello spirito religioso, ma per una spon- 
tanea e logica evoluzione e specificazione di quei frequenti brani dialogici 
che il canto alterno fra i due gruppi corali doveva sottolineare (p. 134). 


The “logica evoluzione ” mentioned here is more amply described 
as follows: 


Il Liber Responsalis fornisce cosi lo schema, la formula elementare, il 
famoso embrione primitivo dell’ Offictum Sepulchri. Non vi @ nessuna 
necessita di ricorrere alla scuola di S. Gallo e ai tropi per spiegarne 
lorigine, dovuta a un processo logico e naturale di evoluzione e di matura- 
zione degli elementi drammatici contenuti nelle antifone e nei responsori. 

Ai due semi-cori furono allora sostituiti dei chierici, che sostenevano le 
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parti delle Marie e dell’ Angelo. Cost i fedeli, che con intensita di fede e 
d’amore partecipavano ai riti, poterono assistere nel mattino di Pasqua a 
una commemorazione viva e vera del Mistero di Cristo risorto. Due o tre 
chierici in ampi paludamenti si muovevano verso l’altare, o verso il luogo 
che simulava il sepolero. La doveva essersi precedentemente recato un 
altro chierico in bianca veste, l’Angelo. Al sepolero avveniva |’incontro. 

Cosi al dialogo gia esistente nei responsori e nelle antifone fu congiunto 
altro elemento costitutivo del dramma: Il’azione. E nacque il primo 
dramma pasquale (pp. 141-142). 


In these representative paragraphs,—I say it with reluctance,— 
the author seems to me to abandon established historical fact, and 
to engage in nebulous fancy. 


Kari YoOuNG 
Yale University 





Voltaire, Le Temple du Gott, éd. crit. par E. CARcAssonE. Paris: 
K. Droz, 1938. Pp. 197. Soc. des textes fr. mod. 


L’Humanisme de Diderot. Par JEAN THomas. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, s.d. Pp. 185. Etudes fr. 


Deux livres petits, mais excellents, et qui ne sont pas sans rapport 
quant 4 leur contenu et quant a l’esprit des deux savants qui les ont 
préparés. 

Carcassonne, fin critique, gourmet littéraire, se révéle commenta- 
teur parfait. I] sait apprécier les remarquables jugements de Vol- 
taire 4 un Age ou celui-ci se laissait encore guider par le gofit seul 
et non pas par des rancunes personnelles ou par la jalousie; c’était 
en 1733. Le seul qui “écope” vraiment, c’est en somme le poéte 
J.-B. Rousseau. On a marché depuis les jours de Boileau. Le 
Temple est celui de 

Ce Dieu charmant que l’on ignore 
Quand on cherche &a le définir, 


Ce Dieu qu’on ne sait point servir 
Quand avec scrupule on l’adore. 


Beaucoup y sont recus avec réserve, auxquels Boileau avait ouvert 
largement la porte, et beaucoup de ceux-ci en sont exclus. C’est 
que Voltaire raméne le. gofit 4 une affaire de sentiment et récuse 
un dogme soi-disant rationnel. Il] y a des perles comme: “ Le sage 
Boileau, ce Maitre du Parnasse, ayant rendu justice 4 tant d’auteurs 
se la rendait aussi. . . .” Ou bien, Ninon, ayant dans ce Temple 
une place d’honneur: 

Ninon cet objet si vanté 

Qui si longtemps scut faire usage 

De son esprit et de sa beauté, 

Et du talent d’étre volage, 

Faisait alors, avec gaieté, 

A ce charmant Aréopage, 

Un discours sur la Volupté... 
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Voltaire entrevoit déja la synthése des arts que la fin du XIX° 
siécle essaiera tant de fois de réaliser ; car dans son Temple 
On y passe, facilement 
De la Musique 4 la Peinture, 
De la Physique au sentiment, 
Du Tragique au simple Agrément, 
De la Danse 4 l’Architecture .. . 


M. Carcassonne donne les deux versions, de Rouen 1733, et de Kehl 
1784. L’appareil d’érudition est parfait: tout ce qu’on attend 
aujourd’hui d’un savant qui établit un texte critique, variantes de 
style, et—fort important ici—variantes des notes de l’auteur, index, 
ete. 

Le Diderot de M. Thomas n’est pas moins digne de louanges, 
appartenant 4 une autre collection qui, depuis que Paul Hazard en 
est l’éditeur s’impose de plus en plus 4 l’attention des travailleurs. 
Admirons comment, en quinze pages, 169-184, M. Thomas a su faire 
tenir tout lessentiel d’une bibliographie intelligemment congue. 
Le corps du livre est extrémement alerte et répond bien 4 son titre: 
L’Humanisme de Diderot. Il était difficile de rendre justice aux 
aspects si divers de celui-ci sans tomber dans l’imprécision: “ de 
toutes parts, il (Diderot) voit luire des parcelles de vérités: n’est-il 
pas douloureux de renoncer 4 l’une d’entre elles? Au prix d’un tel 
sacrifice, la cohérence des idées lui semble une faible consolation ” 
(47). En somme, Diderot est présenté comme un négatif: “sil 
avait rejeté le dogme si séduisant du Christianisme, ce n’était pas 
pour se soumettre 4 d’autres dogmatismes, aussi gratuits que 
celui-la, et moins vénérables.”... Et, en quelque sorte, il se réfugie 
chez Leibnitz: “ Encore sur le sens de cette adhésion, convient-il de 
faire quelques réserves ” (98). 

Est-il bien vrai que, comme le veut l’auteur (pp. 32, 34), Brune- 
tiére et Faguet aient réussi 4 faire tant déconsidérer Diderot? 

Répétons en terminant qu’une méme impression demeure de ces 
deux études, et qui doit nous mettre en garde contre les clichés en 
littérature: chez Voltaire et chez Diderot, et sans d’ailleurs que ni 
Carcassonne ni Thomas en fassent une thése, on voit les deux grands 
rationalistes du X VIII® siécle, aprés que tout a été dit, finissant 
par donner le pas au sentiment. On nous rappelle le mot de 
Diderot: “Si Nature a pétri une Ame sensible, c’est la mienne” 
(57), et: “ La sensibilité est la caractéristique de la bonté de l’Ame ” 
(58) ;* quant 4 Voltaire, il suffit de rappeler qu’il a appelé sa fan- 
taisie: Temple “ du Gofit ” et non: Temple “ de la Raison,” comme 
Vefit fait Boileau. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

Université de Pensylvanie 


+On n’en est pas moins d’accord avec Thomas, que Trahard a un peu 
faussé la notion de “ sensibilité ” chez Diderot dans son grand ouvrage Les 
Maitres de la sensibilité frangaise (1933). 
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Lost Angel and Other Poems. By Pepro Sattnas. Translations 
by ELzanor L, Turnsuty. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938. Pp. xv + 169. 


If the gifted translator of these poems by one of the most distin- 
guished poets of present day Spain has not included among them a 
few selections from La voz a ti debida (1933), a great poem of 
love, and from Razén de amor (1936), the most profoundly lyric 
of Salinas’s books, it is undoubtedly because of lack of space due to 
an obvious desire to include instead a hitherto unpublished gem, 
Angel extraviado, written in 1937. The other poems in this col- 
lection are taken from three volumes published in Madrid which 
“represent a complete cycle in the author’s poetic career ”: Presa- 
gios (1923) ; Seguro azar (1929) ; Fabula y signo (1931). 

Miss Turnbull’s translations are as literal as it is possible with- 
out disturbing the rhythmic quality of the Spanish meter and with- 
out blurring the bizarre contour and delicacy of the original images. 
At times, however, a certain inexpressible vagueness and exquisite 
unsubstantiality of the original seem to take corporeal, if trans- 
parent and lucid, form in the English verse. One enjoys reading 
both versions, which are conveniently placed side by side, and, in 
doubtful passages, one is pleased to follow Miss Turnbull’s poetic 
detours in order to resume the meandering flow of sensations, tones, 
hues, and reverberations of the Spanish original. But at no time 
does Miss Turnbull fail to understand the poet, and never does she 
project unduly her own artistic personality. Hers has been a very 
delicate task. The amazing faithfulness of her verse for verse trans- 
lations can be judged from the following example taken at random: 


i Soledad, soledad, tii me acompafias 
y de tu propia pena me libertas! 
Solo, quiero estar solo: 

que si suena una voz aquf a mi lado 
© si una boca en la boca me besa, 
te escapas ti vergonzosa y ligera. 


Solitude, solitude, you attend me 
and from your pain you free me! 
Alone, I desire to be alone: 

if a voice speaks here at my side, 
or if lips on my lips lay a kiss, 
you escape you bashful and swift 





one. 


Not the least interesting part of this volume is its preface. In it 
Pedro Salinas gives us a glimpse into a corner of his ars poetica as 
he elaborates on the questions: Is there a public for these poems? 
Who will the public be? What will it be like? Poetry, he tells us, 
cannot be popularized because it does not dis-tract us nor at-tract 
us, but it re-tracts, withdraws us into ourselves. And what most 
persons wish today is to go out of themselves, not to enter into them- 
selves. According to the poet, the great infirmity of the modern 
being is this incompatibility with his own deepest and most mys- 
terious self from whom he constantly wishes to escape. This limits 
the possible public, for poetry demands an inner activity, intense 
collaboration with the poet, and not simple reading. 


5 
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This volume is, indeed, a proof of such an assertion. Simple 
reading will not do to understand Salinas’s nuances. One must 
collaborate with him, and Miss Turnbull has made such a collabo- 
ration possible for the American readers of poetry—“ those hands,” 
as Salinas says, “ which still in addition to their function of work 
and usefulness, know how to hold before their eyes, under a lamp, 
alone, or in a street-car or a train, among many others, a book of 
verses.” 

CARLOS CASTILLO 

The University of Chicago 





Heinrich von Kleists Werke. Zweite Auflage. Neu durchgesehen 
und erweitert von GEorG MINDE-Povet. Vols. 111-vi1. Leip- 
zig: Bibliographisches Institut. (1938). 


Of the three editors of the first edition of Heinrich von Kleists 
Werke, published by the Bibliographisches Institut almost a quarter 
of a century ago, Erich Schmidt and Reinhold Steig have died. 
The new edition has been prepared by the sole survivor, Georg 
Minde-Pouet. 

The five volumes under review were preceded by two others which 
present Kleist’s letters.t Volumes 111 to v contain his dramas, 
volume vI contains his narratives, and volume vit the poems and 
minor writings. One more volume with notes and variants is still 
to appear. 

Although they are based on the first edition, the critical intro- 
ductions have been most carefully revised with due regard for the 
vast amount of research on Kleist which has appeared since 1904. 
They are veritable models of clarity, compactness and precision. 
Changes in the introductions consist primarily in the omission of 
outmoded statements, the addition of dates, the listing of proper 
names in full, more logical arrangement, and the presentation of 
much supplementary material. Because of the difference in type 
in the two editions, the number of additional pages cannot be esti- 
mated satisfactorily. The scope of the introductions has been 
widened by an extended account of literary influences, the recep- 
tion accorded Kleist’s dramas, characterization of adaptations for 
the stage, the history of their production, and by references to illus- 
trations, paintings and musical compositions based on the author’s 
works. It is of interest to note that Das Kathchen von Heilbronn 
has given rise to six operas, that Austrian censorship prohibited the 
production of Die Hermannsschlacht until the World War and that 
the popularity of Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, the drama of 


2 Reviewed in MLN., Lu, 362f. (1937). 
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Kleist which is played most frequently, has grown steadily since 
the seventies of the nineteenth century. Information has been 
added about translations of Kleist’s works and about dramatiza- 
tions of some of his narratives for the stage and the cinema. [Illus- 
trations and facsimiles heighten the attractiveness of the new edi- 
tion. Textual changes in the major works are largely in ortho- 
graphy and punctuation. 

Marked changes are to be found in the sequence and contents of 
volume vil. The poems are arranged chronologically in the order 
of their origin, or of publication in case the date of origin is un- 
known. The sole exceptions to this sequence are a few occasional 
poems, which were published as a group by Kleist in the journal 
Phobus, and the epigrams. The latter are now grouped in four 
series. New additions are “ Hymne an die Sonne,” two more ver- 
sions of the ode “ Germania an ihre Kinder,” and six autographs. 
From volume v of the first edition have been transferred four 
autographs, one of which now bears a suggested new date, and 
“ Todeslitanei,” which formerly appeared as a letter to Adolfine 
Henriette Vogel (v, 403). This letter is now divided into lines 
of irregular verse. The three poems dedicated to Queen Louise of 
Prussia appear in the same sequence as previously, but they now 
bear the headings of first, second and third version, respectively. 

Even greater changes mark Kleist’s minor writings. The intro- 
duction by the late Reinhold Steig has been replaced by an entirely 
new one from the pen of Helmut Sembdner, whose more detailed 
investigations on the Berliner Abendblatter are to appear shortly as 
volume x1x of the Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft. Sembdner 
has regrouped Kleist’s minor writings under the following head- 
ings: Philosophische und dsthetische Schriften, Anekdoten und 
Kurzgeschichten, Politische Schriften des Jahres 1809, Berichter- 
stattung und Tageskritik 1810 und 1811, Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Franzésischen, Bearbeitungen fremder Vorlagen, and Redaktionelle 
Anzeigen und Erklirungen. There are textual changes, omissions 
and additions. The former are relatively few in number, six items 
have been omitted as not coming from Kleist’s pen, and a large 
body of writings, fifty-five in number, has been added. A lucid 
introduction characterizes Kleist as a journalist, and explains the 
basis for changes as well as their significance. 

Limitations of space forbid a more detailed review. Adverse 
comments to be made are but few; they concern minor externali- 
ties of make-up, determined by the publisher. The pagination is 
inconvenient, since each introduction, drama and “ Novelle” has 
its separate numbering of pages. With no consecutive pagination 
throughout each volume, reference becomes difficult. The lines of 
the “ Novellen” and poems are not numbered. The lines of the 
dramas are not numbered in the margin, but their range is indi- 
cated at the bottom of each page; e. g., 738-765. The critical intro- 
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ductions list translations of the first three dramas only. Although 
the elimination of footnotes makes for a more attractive type-page, 
it becomes necessary to consult another volume for explanations. 
On the other hand, the introductions are printed in larger, better 
type than in the first edition. A further gain lies in placing the 
introductions before the list of characters rather than between the 
dramatis personae and the drama proper as is the case in the first 
edition. The proofreading has been done with meticulous care. 

As a result of numerous important additions, corrections and 
other changes, the old edition has become distinctly outmoded. The 
new, greatly improved edition is the fruit of decades of patient, 
devoted, exacting research by the distinguished authority Georg 
Minde-Pouet. 

JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 

Wesleyan University 





Heinrich von Kleist und J. J. Rousseau. Von Oskar RITTER VON 
XYLANDER. Germanische Studien, Heft 193. Berlin: Eber- 
ing, 1937. Pp. 389. 


The aim of von Xylander’s study is to investigate the spiritual 
kinship of Rousseau and Heinrich von Kleist, and to determine 
the extent of Rousseau’s influence upon the latter’s emotions, 
thoughts and works. An analysis of the attitude of Kleist’s genera- 
tion toward Rousseau is followed by a survey of critical literature 
on Kleist which bears on the relations of the two men. After this 
lengthy preliminary study the author examines Kleist’s letters and 
works for traces of Rousseau. A summary of findings is followed 
by an extended bibliography. 

Although the author is well versed in Rousseau and in critical 
literature on Kleist, the portion of the bibliography devoted to the 
latter is limited to works written in German. Quotations from 
Rousseau are given in German translation. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the bibliography has not been carried out with com- 
plete consistency (p. 387). The book contains no index. 

It is surprising to note the fact that in earlier opinions and writ- 
ings on Kleist by Goethe, Tieck, Eichendorff, Grillparzer, Heine, 
Hebbel, Ludwig, Biilow, Gervinus, Julian Schmidt, Treitschke and 
Wilbrandt no allusion was made to Rousseau, and that as late as 
1884 Otto Brahm was the first critic to concern himself more care- 
fully with Kleist’s attitude toward Rousseau. Prior to Brahm’s 
biography there had been but casual references to the subject by 
Erich Schmidt, Scherer and Zolling. 

Von Xylander has studied his sources carefully, has written with 
clarity and restraint, and has been on his guard against far-fetched 
interpretations of Kleist’s works. He has exercised discriminating 
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judgment in the difficult question of literary influence, in pointing 
out differences as well as similarities between Rousseau and Kleist, 
and in differentiating between mere kinship of spirit and actual 
influence. He is at his best in the analysis of Kleist’s letters and 
in tracing the evolution of Kleist’s views on life against a back- 
ground of the thought of his time. In the examination of Kleist’s 
works for traces of influence he is obviously on more debatable 
ground. 

The author gives a convincing presentation of the decisive influ- 
ence of Rousseau upon Kleist’s change from a rationalistic view of 
life to one in which intuitive judgments and reliance on feeling 
are stressed. He regards Rousseau as having saved Kleist from 
complete collapse after his disillusionment through Kantian phi- 
losophy. Although the detailed examination of some of Kleist’s 
works yields relatively little of importance for the subject under 
discussion, the treatise as a whole is a commendable contribution. 


JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 





Grillparzer’s dramatisches Werk. Finfzehn Vorlesungen gehalten 
an der Universitat Wien. By Emit ReicH. Wien, 1938. 
Saturn Verlag. Pp. 366. 


The university lectures on Grillparzer’s Drama which Reich 
published in 1894 are the basis for this book; but his earlier inter- 
pretation has been subjected to a thorough revision in the light of 
later investigations and the Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe. 
The purpose of this new book is not a philological presentation of 
Grillparzer’s life and works. The expressed desire of the author is 
rather to reach a wider audience, especially those interested in 
Grillparzer as a playwright whose works are still a vital part of 
the modern stage. 

Therefore, the author reduces the biographical material to what 
he considers a minimum for the understanding of the individual 
dramas. He also omits a coherent presentation of the historical 
and spiritual background, although he devotes much space to scat- 
tered remarks on these questions. The purpose of this book, of 
course, perfectly justifies the author in omitting all detailed inter- 
pretation of the dramas before the Ahnfrau. 

Each chapter begins with a brief, yet detailed survey of the origin 
of the drama, including a discussion of the use of themes which 
appear in fragments and the dramas preceding the Ahnfrau. Also 
related motives in the works of other dramatists which were known 
to Grillparzer are referred to in more or less detailed comparison. 
The main emphasis of this study, however, is placed on the minute 
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examination of psychological motivation, and in this examination 
a number of often overlooked subtleties are revealed. 

The author well recognizes that the historical form of Grillpar- 
zer’s dramas is no more than an esthetic symbol for the presenta- 
tion of problems which concern the poet himself and his time. He 
justly stresses this point, e. g., in a comparison between Medea 
and Ibsen’s Pillars of Society; but this fact deserves an even greater 
emphasis and a more consistent application to all historical plays. 

At many points, it seems to me that the author is still too much 
influenced by the theory of tragic guilt and atonement; thus, e. g., 
when he maintains that Sappho’s death atones for the deviation 
from her calling as a poetess. In her case, the tragedy lies much 
deeper, namely, in the fact that her ideal striving severed her from 
the soil from which her poetry should have drawn its nurturing 
force, and that this severance is an irrevocable fate. Because he 
fails to emphasize the factor of rootedness in Grillparzer’s plays, 
Reich is unable to integrate the dramas as the expression of one 
personality, which, in spite of many detours, developed consistently. 

It cannot be denied that Kant and his rigorous conception of 
moral duty greatly influenced Grillparzer’s dramatic work; but for 
me there is no question that Grillparzer differs more fundamentally 
from Kant’s critical idealism than the author appears to admit. 
Duty is for Grillparzer much less of a heroic autonomy of Reason 
than it was for Kant or Schiller. Even in the best example of a 
moral decision, that of King Alfonso in Die Jiidin von Toledo, 
there remains the impression of some heteronomous determination 
by fate and tradition. Reich recognizes the determinative factor in 
Bancbanus’ burocratic heroism; but he fails to see in this factor 
the fundamental deviation from classical idealism, and he fails to 
integrate this deviation with the realism in the psychological 
motivation of the characters. 

In spite of these criticisms, there remains the one outstanding 
value of this book: the thorough and detailed analysis of psycho- 
logical motivation. 


F. W. KAuFMANN 
Oberlin College 





Lichtenberg’s Visits to England, as described in his Letters and 
Diaries. Translated and annotated by Margaret L. Mare 
and W. H. QuarRELL, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv + 132. $2.75. 


Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, as a scientist, a philosopher, and 
an articulate observer of men and manners, was a figure of no mean 
consequence in the Hanoverian State during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. But he is of especial interest to the English 
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because of his interpretation to his German contemporaries of every 
branch of English art. From his many writings Miss Mare and 
Mr. Quarrell have selected and translated sufficient of his letters 
from England to form a slender but valuable volume. 

The introduction sets forth briefly his life, character, and sig- 
nificance in German literary history. The selections from his 
Diaries together with the twenty-six Letters which compose the 
volume speak eloquently and shrewdly the mind of this enthusiastic 
Anglophile. He was intimate with George III and his family, and 
his picture of the king as a domestic man and a kindhearted patron 
is refreshing. His dislike of English weather is as commonplace 
as his praise of English cooking is eccentric. His pleasure in meet- 
ing English men is equalled only by his joy in beholding the beauty 
of English women. He journeyed all the way to Birmingham to 
discuss printing with Baskerville. He made a special visit to the 
grave of Sterne. He went to Stratford to see Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, and bought a piece of wood cut from Shakespeare’s chair to 
have made up into rings for his friends at Gottingen. He listened 
with eagerness to parliamentary debates on the treatment of the 
American colonies. 

Interesting as his comments on such a range of subjects may be, 
the real value of his letters lies in their passages of dramatic criti- 
cism. Three long epistles, which make up one-third of the con- 
tents of the volume, were written to H. C. Boie to be published in 
the Deutsches Museum. In these as well as in other letters he dis- 
cusses over two dozen English plays and as many actors. He was 
a born dramatic critic. He was writing to a German public that 
had never seen the plays; hence with accuracy of observation and 
extremely successful articulation he described plots, scenes, parts, 
and costumes, but above all analysed the acting. 

Garrick was his idol. “ In order to see Garrick play,” he writes, 
“T once set out at half past nine in the morning on a journey of six 
German miles, missed my dinner, and did not eat until after eleven 
o’clock in the evening.” His observations on the actor leave no 
significant point untouched. He speaks with enthusiasm about 
Garrick’s knowledge of his parts, his unceasing study of men and 
manners in order to interpret them, his judicious make-up and 
costuming, his penetrating glance, his grace, his muscular control, 
his mobile face, his admiration of Shakespeare, and close adherence 
to the dramatist’s texts. Minute analysis is given of his action as 
Hamlet and as Sir John Brute. “ He moves to and fro among 
other players,” writes Lichtenberg, “like a man among marion- 
ettes.” Although Garrick draws him like a lodestone he finds 
time and space to remark with critical acumen upon Macklin, Quin, 
Weston, “ Gentleman Smith,” Reddish, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abington, 
Madame Gabrielli, and a score of others. 

His careful and vivid picturing of the scenes he witnesses fairly 
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takes the sting from Cibber’s statement concerning the ephemeral 
quality of the art of acting: “O what a pity it is that the strong 
and beautiful strokes of a great actor should not be as lasting as 
the strokes of the pencil or chisel of inferior artists.” Posterity 
gains as much from Lichtenberg’s letters as did his Hanoverian 
friends. They are well worth perusal, especially as the translators 
have supplied them with adequate but unobstrusive notes. 


GEORGE W. STONE, JR. 
The George Washington University 





Peter Idley’s Instructions to his Son. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by CHARLOTTE D’Evetyn. Boston: D. C. Heath; 
London: H. Milford. 1935. vii + 240 pp. $2.50. 


Miss D’Evelyn’s edition will be welcome. Historians and sociolo- 
gists, as well as students of ME., have been anxious for more 
documents that would reveal the habits and modes of life, and par- 
ticularly the education, of the squirearchy of the 15th century. 
Here is one such, and a revealing one at that. 

Idley’s solicitude for his son’s spiritual and material welfare was 
greater than his literary skill, though it is only fair to say that he 
never pretended to “ Retorik ne floresshed eloquence.” It drove 
him on to lengths that would bore the most attentive reader or 
most obedient son. His precepts are of the nature of a general 
counsel of perfection, so much so that one bit of advice jars against 
another. Thus, at one and the same time the younger Idley is 
urged to live at peace with his wife, and yet not allow her to have 
the mastery! One can understand why such excellent paternal 
counsel was wasted on the recipient. He probably found out by 
bitter experience, as we all do, that a particular rule or principle 
of all those urged might be the worst possible for a certain par- 
ticular occasion, and that it was not always easy to distinguish at 
first sight the false friend or principle from the true. One can- 
not but believe that Idley pére so prided himself upon his plunge 
into “ belles lettres,” that he often unconsciously allowed the advice 
of his source to crowd out of his mind the lessons of his own native 
wit and past experience: 

I sey no thyng but as myn auctor techeth: 
Euer the yonge cok croweth as the olde precheth. 


Yet the reviewer feels rewarded for many dull hours. One closes 
the book with the feeling that he has made the acquaintance of an 
interesting person, a countryman of the upper middle classes who 
is distinctly “on the make.” Idley did not let grass grow under 
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his feet, and fed so often and successfully at “the public trough ” 
that he obtained, before retiring, the Controllership of the Public 
Works. 

His sources, though heavily used, are not many, two treatises of 
Albertanus of Brescia, Mannying’s Handlyng Synne, and Lydgate’s 
Fall of Princes. We are indebted to Miss D’Evelyn for carefully 
pointing out just when Idley ceased to echo his source and spoke 
out for himself. It is then that he most commends himself to us. 
His sermons, Albertanus Englished, may fade from memory, but 
his vignettes of country life remain. The editor calls attention to 
an Oxfordshire landscape (11 A, 1455). There are many other 
such pictures: the ejection of the tramp at the farmyard (or 
postern) gate; the changeable weather-vane on manor-house or 
barn; the overloaded wain; the ruined abbey sunk into a grange; 
the chained mastiff; the sleepy dormouse; the lark’s conspicuous 
little topknot. 

There are seven mss. of the Instructions, some of them imper- 
fect. It was the editor’s problem to produce a sensible and, as far 
as she could do so, an accurate text. She has chosen as her basic 
ms. one at Cambridge University (Ee. 4.37). I imagine that few 
will quarrel with her choice. Mr. G. D. Willcock, in an able review 
of the present volume, which he kindly sent me upon request, quite 
correctly criticizes the editor for elimination of original metrical 
pointing within the line, and destruction of 15th century sentence- 
structure by imposition of modern punctuation. Prosodists and 
rhetoricians are the losers by such a convention, but editors have 
also to think of “ readers” and “ quoters.” Your reviewer would 
hate to have to use frequently an unmodernized text of Pearl or 
Troilus. 

A few lexicographical notes follow. Geste (1, 305) could be 
“jest.” Good (1, 631) is certainly “ God,” as quot. in notes implies. 
For boncheif (1, 686) see C. F. Brown’s Register of ME. Religious 
Verse 1, 506-7, fol. 93. Froke (1, 945), ‘ outer covering,’ is found in 
Purity, 136, 1742; it does not seem forced when used to refer to a 
bird’s feather covering. Petawnce (11, 1178) is an early example 
of the meaning “a scanty meal.” Folde (11, 2456), “give way, 
fail”; see NED. (s. v. fold, v' 5). Enpanelled (11, 2732) is given 
by NED. as first occurring in 1487 (in French in 1383). Blake 
(11 B, 1308), “ yellow, sallow,” as in Pearl 27 and Gaw. 958. Saute 
(11 B, 2114), “a jump” or “fall?” Feendy coope (11 B, 2251), 
cf. the modern expression “ cope of heaven ” (NED. s. v. cope, sb.? 
7), but it may be the article of attire—as it is used by the devils. 

The edition is concise, well-balanced, sane, and exact—a credit 
to the editor and the Monograph Series of the MDA. 


Henry L. SAVAGE 
Princeton University 
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The Making of “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” By ALBERT Mor- 
TON TURNER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
Pp. x + 230. $3.00. 


Although Reade’s own list of sources, printed in The Century 
Magazine, has been known, no systematic account of his use of his 
materials was attempted until Professor Turner commenced the 
present study. He has read every book mentioned as a source in the 
Century list or in the notebooks, and by parallel passages, verbal 
similarities, and identities of detail he has shown precisely what 
Reade took from these books for his novel. Of the seventy-four 
books on the Century list, Reade is shown to have been indebted 
most to thirty-five, including Erasmus’ Colloquies, travellers’ tales 
such as those by Moryson, Coryate, and Montaigne, and the histories 
of Michel and Fournier and of Lacroix and Seré. Though he has 
limited his investigations to works mentioned by Reade and ad- 
mittedly has not discovered the sources of all the materials used by 
his author, Professor Turner, doing what he proposed to do, has 
provided the completest guide to Reade’s materials. Future in- 
vestigators will have to be content to glean. 

As the historical novelist must, Reade had a passion for fact. He 
depended, as Professor Turner shows, upon authorities not only for 
details of costume, towns, inns, and manners, but for many of the 
adventures in which his characters were involved, such as Gerard’s 
experiences in the windmill and with the bears. Even the soup 
consumed by Gerard is authentic, and the German cheese to which 
he is exposed carries the authority of Fynes Moryson. As Professor 
Turner candidly admits, however, the source of the cheese was 
among Mr. Wheeler’s discoveries. 

Reade was not as uninventive as this care for historical detail 
might imply. He often combined details from several sources; in 
the interests of drama he suppressed, elaborated, and rearranged. 
From casual hints his fancy created some of the most affective 
scenes and characters of the book. Professor Turner’s parallel pas- 
sages also are designed to show that Reade not infrequently im- 
proved scenes taken from Erasmus or Montaigne. In short, Reade 
is presented as an artist; and one is compelled, with only the 
smallest reservations, to agree as Professor Turner repeatedly ex- 
claims: “ Reade, once more, has developed this brief and common- 
place account into a masterpiece of thrilling narrative.” 

It is plain that Professor Turner is not only an investigator of 
sources but the student, as his title implies, of an artist’s mind, of 
the creation of a novel from hint and fact. He has followed a 
broader road to a lesser Xanadu. His work should be of interest to 
those concerned with the process of creation as well as to historians 
of the novel and to those who like Reade. It would be unjust to this 
audience to say with a correspondent on Reade in Notes and Queries, 
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quoted by Professor Turner, that “‘ Nobody but an antiquary really 
wants chapter and verse for every detail in an historical novel.’ ” 
But perhaps, as Professor Turner remarks, it is just as well that 
this correspondent never saw the present book. Here, as in his 
treatment of sources and of art, Professor Turner leaves little to 
be said. 
Wituiam Y. TINDALL 
Columbia University 
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Shakespeare. By THomas Marc Parrott, Epwarp Huser, 
and Rosert STOCKDALE TELFER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937. Pp. x-+ 1116. $4.00. This is one of the most at- 
tractive textbooks now obtainable for use in colleges and universi- 
ties. The format is unusually fine. Explanatory notes and glosses 
are placed at the bottom of each page in order to save the student’s 
time. This is not a concession to student laziness but to the ever 
increasing pressure of work. Instructive and readable introduc- 
tions precede each of the twenty-three plays and the sonnets pub- 
lished in this volume. An exceedingly serviceable handbook, the 
Introduction furnishes the student with much needed information 
in regard to such matters as Shakespeare’s life, his development, 
his theatre, his audience. The introductions to the individual 
plays and the handbook are of such a nature as to make Shake- 
speare interesting to modern students. There are, of course, in any 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays details which some of the leading 
authorities will not fancy. There is, for example, the quarto read- 
ing, “ O that this too too sullied flesh would melt,” with no mention 
whatever in the notes that most editors prefer the folio reading 
“ solid flesh ” to which we are all accustomed. Why should Hamlet 
pray for flesh already decomposing to decompose? On page 4 of 
the introduction is found a statement which may turn many fine 
young “liberals” (whatever that may mean) away from Shake- 


speare: 


there is nothing plainer in Shakespeare’s work than his inborn sympathy 
with refinement, courtesy, and aristocratic charm. He detested the London 
mob as heartily as any nobleman, and nothing in his life probably gave 
him greater pleasure than his success in lifting himself out of the despised 
players’ caste and writing himself down “ William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, gentleman.” 


There are many savage criticisms to be found in the mouths of 
Shakespeare’s characters of conventional aristocracy. Shakespeare 
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portrays human nature irrespective of class prejudice. Hence his 
finest quality, “ universality.” No one knows what Shakespeare the 
man believed about such matters. The editors are to be congratu- 
lated on a book which will enable Shakespeare to hold his own 
against all new comers, called literary masters, in our colleges and 
universities. 
GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR 
The University of North Carolina 





Excursions in English Drama. By Rozsert WITHINGTON. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Pp. x + 264. 
$1.50. This small-sized book is full of the interesting observations 
of a specialist in the fields of the drama he discusses. Withington’s 
style is vigorous and stimulating throughout, even in the section 
on Early Pronunciation. The opening essay on the Corpus Christi 
Play as drama is significant from a scholar who, like Coffman, 
contends that the mystery plays are excellent as plays. As to 
their being great as literature, that is not insisted upon; Shakes- 
peare himself doubtless was not speaking of his plays when he 
wrote the lines: 


Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this pow’rful rhyme. 


“ Miracles Old and New” shows close kinship between the old 
morality plays and types of present-day plays; Green Pastures is 
cited appropriately in this connection. In the section on “ The Vice, 
its Ancestry and Development,” Withington is at his best. He was 
the first to reach the important conclusion that the parasite as a 
stock character on its evil side culminates in Iago, on its comic 
side in Falstaff. In “ Morality and Melodrama” once more old 
material is vitalized for modern readers; but Withington is on 
dangerous ground when he refers to The Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona, Richard II, and Constance, as satires on sentimentality, 
however gentle that satire may be. “On Early Pronunciation ” 
gives us excellent precedent even in Shakespeare and Pope for our 
own tendency in moods of intense passion, especially in anger, to 
lapse into New England and Southern pronunciations. 


GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR 
The University of North Carolina 





Shakespeare’s Influence on the Drama of his Age Studied in 
Hamlet. By Donatp JosePH McGinn. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1938. Pp. ix-+ 241. $3.00. Dr. McGinn’s 
revised Cornell doctoral dissertation is issued as the first of the 
projected Rutgers University Studies in English. In a series of 
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short chapters he surveys the relation of Hamlet to various Eliza- 
bethan revenge-plays and to Beaumont and Fletcher, imitations of 
characters and of individual scenes from Hamlet, burlesques of the 
play, and direct allusions. As a final section, 474 verbal allusions 
are recorded between 1600 and 1642. No collection of so-called 
parallel passages can entirely please every critic; with such shadowy 
material there is bound to be doubt whether in all instances direct 
influence is indeed to be conjectured. In such matters, however, it 
is perhaps better to err on the side of grace, and Dr. McGinn’s large 
collection, so completely displacing The Shakspere Allusion Book’s 
meager forty-five parallels, will be of permanent value, subject to 
individual winnowing. The chapters on burlesques and outright 
allusions are excellent compendiums of precise information. Less 
can be said for the critical part of the work. Here the subjects are 
too complex to be treated so briefly except in a very sketchy and 
superficial manner. Little attempt is made in these sections to 
disentangle the specific influence of Shakespeare on later play- 
wrights from that of other dramatists like Kyd, and especially 
Tourneur, who had treated the same material. One may also hesi- 
tate over a number of the references. Every character in Eliza- 
bethan drama who becomes melancholy following a shock (as Cap- 
tain Ager in A Fair Quarrel) or is disappointed in the virtue of a 
woman (as Amintor and Melantius in The Maid’s Tragedy) does 
not necessarily hark back to Hamlet. The long section on verbal 
allusions, even though it does not include unpublished manuscript 
material, is quite as thorough as is necessary; except for the two 
mentioned, the preliminary chapters cannot be considered as 
definitive. 
FREDSON T. BOWERS 
The University of Virginia 





The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences: Studies in Conventional Con- 
ceits. By Liste Crecrt JoHn. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. x-+ 278. $2.75. Miss John disclaims any “ pre- 
tense to originality in recalling the course of the Petrarchan sonnet 
in England, the Italian origin of the sonnet form, and the growth 
and establishment of the form in France,” but many readers will 
find this part of her work not only more concise and accurate than 
the account given by Sir Sidney Lee in 1903 but also more inter- 
esting than her somewhat stiff and cataloguing discussion of con- 
ventional conceits in the sonnets. Her elaborate notes, appendixes, 
and bibliographies also present much material of interest and value. 
The notes, however, are difficult to use. The book has no chapter 
numbers, chapter titles like “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” are given 
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only on fly-leaves, and subchapter titles appear on both recto and 
verso as running-titles. Hence a reader of a chapter apparently 
entitled “ Conventional Comparisons” must go to a good deal of 
trouble to locate notes 59 to 82 in the back of the book under 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy.” Incidentally, the Todd manuscript of 
Constable, which is said (p. 214) to be no longer in existence, is 
now MS. Dyce 44 in the South Kensington Museum. 


HYDER E. ROLLINS 
Harvard University 





A Petite Pallace Of Pettie His Pleasure. Edited by HERBERT 
Hartman. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xxxiv + 327. $6.50. This edition of the Pallace by Mr. Hartman 
should do much to rectify the impression existing in many minds 
that Lyly was “the onlie begetter ” of euphuism, the ornate style 
so natural to an age of great poetry. The editor’s objective appears 
to have been three-fold: to produce an accurate text by collating 
the six extant editions, to supply an introduction, giving Pettie his 
due recognition, and to provide notes suggesting “ some probable— 
and a few unmistakable—sources of the two hundred aphorisms, 
sententiae, and their like.” Mr. Hartman has apparently presented 
his text with admirable precision. The introduction is adequate 
except that an exacting critic might object to the repeated omission 
of page references (¢. g., pp. ix, xxvi, xxvii), to occasional inac- 
curacies in expression (e. g., the Pallace was published in 1576, 
Euphues in 1578; the editor states on p. x that Pettie’s book ante- 
dates Lyly’s “ by several years”), and to incorrect quotations from 
his own text (see pp. xxiv, 38, and 100; and pp. xxxiv and 137). 
Finally, among the principal studies of euphuism listed, P. W. 
Long’s “ From Troilus to Euphues” in the Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers should have been included. William Ringler’s important 
discussion of John Rainold’s contribution to euphuism (PMLA., 
Lim [Sept., 1938], 678 ff.) was, of course, too late to be noticed. 
The notes on the aphorisms and the sententiae, Pettie’s chief styl- 
istic ornaments, are copious, although a few sources have been 
missed. The editor could have found the simile of the spider’s 
sensitivity to the pricking of its web (p. 138) anticipated in Lord 
Berners’s translation of Guevara’s Golden Boke. But these objec- 
tions are insignificant and do not in the least detract from a greatly 
needed edition, competently done. 


C. J. VINCENT 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 
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Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England. A Study of the 
English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645, By Francis R. 
JOHNSON. 373 pages. $3.25. 

The purpose of this volume is to survey the English writi on science from 
about 1500 to the mid-seventeenth century, in order to chart course of astto- 
nomical thought in scientific circles during that significant period of transition from 
the old cosmology to the new. ; 

A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund Spenser Printed 
Before 1700. By Francis R. JOHNSON. 75 pages, 11 reproduc- 
tions of early title pages, 4to. $2.75. 

In the preparation of this bibliography the author examined personally over half 
the copies of the rarer editions of §p and <r ee American libraries, iactetion the 
libraries of private collectors. In addition, the copies in all other public libraries, 
both in America and Great Britain, having important Spenser collections, were 
checked by correspondents. 

The Classic Deities in Bacon: A Study in Mythological Symbolism. 
By CHarLes W. LEMMI. 236 pages. $2.50. 

This volume assembles and discusses the t essayist’s allusions to the gods. 

It may be said that Professor Lemmi studies a not only as a mythographer but 

also as a philosopher and a man, 

Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in ‘ Samson Agonistes. By WILLIAM 
R. PARKER. 276 pages. $2.50. 

This is a book which should be useful to students of Greek tragedy and com- 
parative literature, as weil as to readers of English poetry. Its is to establish 
the major aspects of Milton's debt to Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides in his 
effort to re-create Attic drama in English. 


Spenser’s Theory of Friendship. By Cuartes G. SmirH, 82 pages. 


$1.25. 
This volume comprises a series of researches which endeavor to throw some new 
light on Spenser's virtue of friendship in the Faerie Queene. The points of view 
reached are corroborated by material widespread in Spenser's literary environment. 
The Axiochus of Plato translated by Edmund Spenser. Edited by 
FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD. 90 pages. $2.75. 
Professor Padelford’s unique of this “lost” dialogue has been photo- 
gtaphically reproduced and is fully edited with an introduction and notes. 
The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition. Edited by 
Epwin GREENLAW, CHARLES G. OsGoop, FREDERICK MORGAN 
PADELFORD and Ray HEFFNER. 6 volumes. $30.00. 


This edition aims to furnish an accurate text of S; t's poetry and prose and to 
make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the significant scholarship and 
literary criticism which have contributed to the better understanding and appreciation 
of this major poet. 
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German Grammar 


gPArs, Hofacker and Jente’s 
COMPLETE COLLEGE GERMAN 


(1) Combines a beginner’s grammar and a review 
grammar. 

(2) Provides for mastery of an active vocabulary repre- 
senting 95% of the A. A. T. G. list for the first 
college year. 

Additional features. (1) Systematic combined vocabulary and 
grammatical drill. (2) Supplementary readings su ive of 
topics for conversation. (3) A review after every five lessons 


with ‘abundant material for oral and written quizzes. tee the 
two-year, three-hour college course. Ready next month. 
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